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ARIZONA STATE 
LOOKS FORWARD! 


O MEET THE GROWING NEEDS OF COLLEGE 
STUDENTS OF ARIZONA, A $2,500,000 BUILD- 
ING PROGRAM IS NOW UNDERWAY AT 


ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE AT TEMPE 


Aptist’s Sketch of New Million Dollar Aariculture ss Administration and Administrative Office Building Now Under Construction 


OTHER BUILDINGS NOW GOING UP INCLUDE 


NEW HEATING PLANT ADDITION 


ARIZONA STATE GOES FORWARD WITH ARIZONA 








SUMMER SESSIONS CALENDAR oalimngy res GRADUATE OFFERING : 
MAY 27 SEPTEMBER 2 Write Director of Admissions 


A new bulletin. describing reorganized 


4 Sessions — Write for ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE and expanded graduate program 


New Catalogue now available! 
TEMPE, ARIZONA 

















————- 
Your dollars are “Top Hands”’- 


on Arizona Farms and Ranches: 


You may never have branded a calf or even milked a 
cow — but the dollars you deposit in the Valley National 
Bank are “top hands” on many an Arizona farm and ranch! 


In the four postwar years, 1946-1949, we have loaned 
er “1 a farmers a ~ eacaae These yo ym Put your dollars to work 
thousands of cattle into prime beef . . . stepped up dairy 
production ... raised thousands of acres of valuable agricultural tilhtpteloarcathe ae pute 
crops .. . provided modern buildings, equipment and machinery more prosperous —_— 
for thousands of Arizona farms and ranches. Deposit them in the 


This is typical of the way in which your dollars — together Valley National Bank. 
with those of other Valley Bank depositors—are put to work. The 
more dollars you deposit, the more loans we can make to all 
Arizona producers and consumers. These loans stimulate business 
activity and, in turn, increase payrolls and purchasing power. The 
result is more prosperity for everyone. 









































VALLEY NATIONAL BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


SERVING ALL ARIZONA THROUGH 29 FRIENDLY, CONVENIENT OFFICES. 
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Spare-Time Earnings 


Come EASY... 


...when you represent 


the World Book Encyclopedia 


The World Book has long been a money-maker for 
teachers, in addition to being the best encyclopedia on 
the market for children of school age. In the summer, 
or in spare time during the school year, thousands of 
your professional colleagues have found selling the 
World Book a rewarding job—in extra income and in 
satisfaction —and an easy job. 


This year, World Book representatives will receive 
greater sales support than ever. A gigantic advertising 
campaign in LIFE magazine, whose 28,700,000 readers 
represent 36% of U.S. families, will pre-sell prospects 
on the merits of World Book. And every family with 
children of school age is a prospect for a World Book 


sale! Because every such family needs World Book! 


Remember, too, that the World Book has been made 
even more attractive, even more helpful to children 
and all the family in a brand-new, $2,000,000 edition. 
Just to see it is to want it, because this beautiful set so 
completely fills the need of every family for an up- 
to-date, authoritative reference work. World Book is 
thus easier to sell than ever before. 


The satisfaction in selling World Book comes from 
knowing that you are helping today’s children become 
tomorrow’s worth-while citizens — and thus helping 
your community and the nation to advance. Read the 
offer below, and act on it today! 


oe aA LRG World Book is 


available only through authorized repre- 
sentatives — carefully selected and profes- 
sionally trained. Opportunities to join this 
group are open to worthy men and women 
who are interested in child education and 
would like to build up a substantial income. 
For information, write Mr. F. S. Aldridge, 
World Book, P.O. Box 5968, Chicago 80, Ill. 
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ng enjoy a delightful 
study in summer relaxation 


Make sure this summer finds you enjoying 
the maximum in vacation pleasure with a 
minimum of expense. You can combine fun, 
frolic, scenic beauty and historical locale in 
one grand tour via Continental Trailways. 
The budget-wise teacher consults the Friendly 
Trailways Man. th 


es PLAN NOW! 
for a delightful study in vacationland AT LESS EXPENSE! 


Now, while you've plenty of time 
to select the place and dates of your summer 
vacation trip, you'll enjoy a surprise when you 
talk plans over with your Friendly Trailways 
Man. He'll arrange your route, a convenient 
schedule and explain the saving you'll appre- 
ciate and enjoy. 


Ride in a big, modern air-conditioned bus... 
wa, the finest on the highways...with the world’s 
* «, safest drivers. Relax in comfort-ease seats as 
m& = you travel on thru schedules arranged for your 
vacation convenience. 


The money you save can mean extra fun and 
new clothes! 


1 staamadiaiannidalaneee pLAN pos THERE 
H MONEY To spart 


Tour Department, 
Continental Trailways, 
315 Continental Ave., 
Dallas, Texas 


Please send me your free illustrated tour booklets. | am 


interested in going to. 





and plan to leave about__ 1950. 





Name 





Street and Number. 





SEND FOR CONTINENTAL'S 
— State 1 TOUR ORGANIZER’'S PLAN 


City — 
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Exclusively Diamond's . . . the 

Sportleigh coats that are so new today, 
so smart tomorrow .. . precision tailored 

of finest virgin wool fabrics, timelessly 
styled . . . and wonder-priced. Here, in all 


lengths, before vacation-time ... 


Diamond's Coats, Second Floor 


() ° 4 
1) ne ed 
PHOENIX LS 


Washington at Second Street 








COVER.--- 


Are YOU A Registered Voter? .. . 


“What makes a nation great,” was 
the question asked of the NEA 
Executive Committee. 


The answer rang out clear and 
true, 
“Not its lands; not its mines; not its 
rivers; not its forests; not its monies; 
important as these things may be. 
Only the people can make a nation 
great.” 


Only the people—only people 
mentally alert and ready to accept 
the responsibility thrust upon them 
by a democratic form of govern- 
ment can keep America great. The 
educational future of Arizona stands 
at the crossroads. Are you regis- 
tered? Will your vote be cast at 
November's crossroad? 

* * * 

This month's cover picture is the 
handiwork of a man who does many 
of the cartoons and other drawings 
used in various AEA publications, 
Mr. Arnold LaBenz. Mr. LaBenz has 
a flare for listening to a verbal 
picture of an idea and then trans- 


lating it into an eye-arresting 
picture. — L.V.R. 
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Official Publication of ARIZONA ERECATION ASSOciATION 


EDITORIAL AND BUSINESS OFFICE 
812 North First Street, Phoenix 
The ARIZONA TEACHER-PARENT is 
published four times annvally—October— 
December — Merch — May —by the Arizona 
Education Association. Office of Publi 
812 North First Street, Phoenix, Arizona. 





Approved for entry as second-class matter 
at the post office at Phoenix, Arizona, under 
the Act of Congress, March 3, 1879. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $1.50 A YEAR 

FORTY CENTS A COPY 

~_ * * 
Postmaster — Send notice on Form 3578 for 
changes of address to 812 North First 
Street, Phoenix, Arizona. 

al 
A Member of the 

ARIZONA 

NEWSPAPERS ASSOCIATION 
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STATEMENT OF POLICY: As the official publication of the Arizona 
Education Association, the Arizona Teacher-Parent is dedicated to 
the interests of public education and to the profession of teaching, 
with the supreme purpose of promoting the welfare of the youth of 
Arizona and America. The Arizona Teacher-Parent will attempt to 
present only such material as has a wide appeal or answers a known 
specific need @ To this end the Editorial Board of the Arizona 
Teacher-Parent encourages reader contributions that meet the above 
requirements reserving however the right of editing or rejecting such 
contributions. Viewpoints expressed by authors are their own and 
not necessarily those of the Association. 
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The Teacher’s DESK 


WHAT DO STUDENTS THINK? 

Sometimes teachers may feel that students don’t 
think very much at all. Some students don’t do much 
thinking, and in that regard, they resemble some of 
us teachers. However, as teachers, we shouldn’t jump 
to hasty conclusions about the stupidity of young 
people. They may not agree with us, but that may or 
may not be significant. Student opinion is important ; 
the politicians (those of them who are faithless 
beaters of the brush of our day) and all other enemies 
of the people—everybody should be aware of what our 
young people believe, and weigh it carefully. 


In recent months, a group of Arizona teachers 
circulated a Student Opinion Questionnaire among 
about 240 students ranging from juniors in high 
school to sophomores in college inclusive, and from 
16 years of age to over 50. The questionnaire covered 
many of the current campus and off-campus problems 
of today. In a later issue of Teacher-Parent, we shall 
give a complete statement of the findings. At present, 
it may be of interest to our readers to know of some of 
the results. So, here they are: 


Fifty (50) per cent of the college students answer- 
ing the questions believe that courses dealing with 
“war, poverty, unemployment, distribution of wealth, 
public health, and government” are more important 
than courses which train students to make a living; 40 
per cent believe that teaching students to make a 
living is more important; 10 per cent of the students 
are undecided. Thirty-eight (38) per cent of the 
juniors in high school feel that courses that give 
vocational training are more important, and 19 per 
cent are undecided. Eighty-three (883) per cent of the 
high school juniors think that students should have 
some kind of hand in deciding what courses should 
be taught, 5 per cent do not think so, and 12 per cent 
have no opinion. Of the college freshmen and sopho- 
mores, 73 per cent believe that the students should 
have a say in curriculum making, 19 per cent believe 
they should not, and 8 per cent are undecided. 


Fifty-eight (58) per cent of the college students 
believe that teachers have no right to propagandize 
students “to believe in democracy,” 29 per cent believe 
teachers should do this, and 13 per cent are undecided. 
Forty-one (41) per cent of the high school juniors 
believe in this kind of propaganda, 54 per cent do not, 
and only 5 per cent are undecided. 


Another one of the 21 questions in the question- 
naire asks if a teacher should be “barred from teach- 
ing in the public schools because of his race, politics, 


(What Students Think, page 38) 











The Latest Information on All 
Aspects of Healthful Living — 
for High Schools 


UNDERSTANDING HEALTH 
By |. H. Goldberger, / —. and G.T. Hallock 


his up-to-the-minute textbook covers in clear and interesting 
T style the entire fields of health and safety education. It pro- 
vides a terminal course in elementary physiology and relevant 
anatomy, hygiene and public health. An entire unit is devoted 
to safety indoors and out, and this topic is stressed throughout 
the book. 

The vividly illustrated pages give the latest data on such subjects 
as these: 

Tooth decay, common skin disorders, new techniqus in prevent- 
ing contagious diseases, components and functioning of the blood, 
habit-forming drugs, mental and emotional health, behavior prob- 
lems, chemotherapy, penicillin and streptomycin, and accident pre- 
vention, 





Treats Every Phase of 
260 Physical and Mental Health 


Fifth Street 
The book is organized in 11 units under such headings as How 


San Francisco to be Well Nourished, How to Make Your Home and Community 
Healthful, and How to Prevent Accidents and be Safe. Every unit 
is divided in chapters called Health Problems. There is a wealth 
of questions and practical exercise material. 

Among the other important topics well covered are care of the 
sick, injured and very young; sanitation, water supply, sewage and 
garbage disposal; proper light, heat and ventilation; and latest ad- 
vances in combatting disease. 

And the student learns about conserving mental energy, straight 
thinking, growing up socially and emotionally, and getting along 


TEXTBOOKS OF with others. 


DISTINCTION Iustrated with some 250 photographs, anatomical drawings, 
charts and pictographs. 


Please Ask for Descriptive Circular 145 
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THIRTY-THREE HUNDRED delegates are expected at the NEA St. Louis 

Convention on July 3-7. Plans are going forward for the 88th Annual 
meeting and 29th meeting of the Representative Assembly of the National 
Education Association. The program will consist of business sessions each 
morning; discussion groups on current problems and professional clinics 
each afternoon; and general sessions each evening. Three amendments to 
the Bylaws will be acted upon: (1) To provide a membership fee of $2.00 
per year for retired members of the Association; (2) That only those cities 
shall be considered for Convention cities where it is possible to make provis- 
ions for housing, feeding and seating of delegates without discrimination; 
(3) That no person be admitted or continued in membership who is a member 
of the Communist party or any party that advocates changing the form of the 


United States government by any means other than provided for in the Con- 
stitution. 


NE THOUSAND delegates expected for Citizenship Conference in Wash- 

ington, May 22-24. Approximately 400 national organizations have sig- 
nified their intention of participating in the conference. The entire confer- 
ence will center around the theme “Citizens in Action.” 


LEADERS register for NEA Institute in Washington, July 24—August 18. 

This four week course is designed to equip and train leaders in educational 
association work. Full information is available from Joy Elmer Morgan, NEA 
Headquarters. 


NEA National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 


ards will hold its annual conference at Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana, from June 27-30. 


CLASSROOM Teachers plan annual summer conference for Lindenwood 

College, July 10-21. The conference is designed to provide an opportunity 
for classroom teachers to discuss new trends in education, to exchange ideas, 
and to discuss organization plans. Overseas teachers who are guests of the 
NEA will join in the study of world problems. 


W OTP to meet in Ottawa, July 17-23. Delegates from nearly all 23 na- 

tional member organizations of the World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession will attend. Observers will include persons from the United Na- 
tions, UNESCO, and the Organization of American States. 


AMERICAN Education Week will be observed from November 5-11. The 

theme will be ‘‘“Government Of, By, and For the People.’’ The NEA is pre- 
paring special helps to assist local committees in developing their plans. Dis- 
tribution of helps will be made at nominal prices. You may obtain your order 
blank from the NEA, Washington, D.C. 
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THE IRONSIDE BILL. During the recent Second 
Special Session of the State Legislature, Mr. Fred A. 
Ironside, a Phoenix attorney, made certain proposals 
regarding initiative and referred measures which 
aroused considerable controversy. These proposals 
became the basis of Senate Bill 3, a bill which was 
passed by the Legislature and, as this is written, 


awaits action by the Governor. 
It appears that certain newspaper writers grasped 


at the chance to give the AEA Initiative 
measure a “black eye.” 


eagerly 
Day after day during the 
special session they shed their ink in an effort to con 
vince the publie that “the educators” were attempting 
to prevent enactment of Senate Bill 3 in order to 
“hide the cost” of the AEA Initiative. While other 
newspapers reported proceedings at the Capitol quite 
accurately, some newspapers failed to even mention 
the names of such persons as Senator Sam Head of 
Yavapai 


County and Representative Kel Fox of 


DEPARTMENT OF LOUD APPLAUSE 


... THE FLYING CLASSROOM 


MARJORIE ©. ROBINSON, a teacher at the Tueson 
Senior High School, is one of 60 educators of our na- 
tion who is now on a tour of Europe with the “Euro 
pean ‘Flying Classroom’ Educators.” The six weeks’ 
tour, which began April 11, will be made entirely by 
air and will include visits in Paris, Rome, Lucerne, 
Frankfurt, Dusseldorf, Copenhagen, Helsinki, Stock- 
holm, Brussels and London. The educators will con 
fer with such men as Churchill, Attlee, Pope Pius 
XII, and United States ambassadors. 


Miss Robinson’s name was included in a lis: of 
nominations made by an Arizona committee of which 
State Superintendent Marion L. Brooks was chair 
man, One stipulation made by the sponsors of the 
“Flying Classroom” project, the Michigan State Col- 
lege and Yale University, is that the classroom teacher 


nominee of each state must have served as one of 
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By WALTER MAXWELL 
AEA Executive Secretary 


Sedona who opposed what they considered to be an 
improvised and inadequate attempt to change the law 
governing initiated and referred proposals. The read- 
ers of some newspapers were never informed by their 
press of an amendment to Senate Bill 3 proposed by 
Representative Fox, a rancher. This amendment was 
adopted by a vote of 25 to 23 in the House of Represen 
tatives, greatly improving the Bill. 


On the opposite page is a letter sent to Governor 
Dan E. Garvey which explains why AEA leaders were 
not enthusiastic supporters of the Tronside proposal, 
and which also makes clear that the AEA has not 
and does not oppose any well conceived proposals for 
strengthening and improving Arizona’s election laws, 


INITIATIVE PETITIONS. As we go to press, more 
than 40,000 signatures of Arizona citizens have been 
affixed to AEA Initiative petitions. Never before 


See next page 


the principal officers of the state education associa- 
tion. Miss Robinson was the 1949 Vice-President of 
the AEA. She is also a former president of the 
Tueson Edueation Association and has been especially 
active in support of new school legislation. 


State Superintendent Brooks, in a letter of con- 
gratulations, expressed his pleasure at Miss Robin- 
son’s appointment as well as the hope “that the tour 
will prove valuable educationally and that the new 
experiences encountered (by her) may be shared by 
all upon your return.” 

Happy landings, Marjorie—and a safe return! 
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WAS MR. IRONSIDE NOT AWARE.-.-- 


Of the content of the AEA Initiative petitions... 


Of the obscurities within the Ironside Bill... 


Of the controversial nature of the Ironside Bill... 


WAS MR. IRONSIDE NOT AWARE? 


The letter below states the AEA position and reveals that Mr. Ironside did know the content of the 


AEA Initiative. 





ARIZONA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





o)2 MOETH freeT sTeEEr . PROEMIE, ABITONA 


April 19, 1950 








Ironside framing of the proposal wh 
mitted to the wters in the form of initiative petitions, 


Those aware of these facts were shocked ~ not the character 
purpose of lr. Ireuside's proposs) > the Stats Lagleianmre ay 
ments which led cewspaper readers to believe that #r. Ironside 
the content of this organisation's initiative proposal. 


It is not clear to us even at this date why ir, 
® frank statement of the fact that he had foreknowledge of 
content of our proposed initiative 
actually seen the text of the 
wos 


AEA ini tiativ fen w 
be well te - we petition until last Friday, 


You will understand, I a» sure, why we have wished to clarify these 
matters in this camuniation, We shall await your decision on pf mn 
3, and shall respect your decision, regardless of what it way be. 


Very truly yours, 








INITIATIVE PETITIONS... 


in the history of Arizona has there been such a whole- 
hearted response to any Initiative proposal. It now 
appears almost certain that the signatures attached to 
the AEA measure designed to equalize the burden of 
school taxes will exceed by thousands the greatest 
number ever obtained for an Initiative measure. The 
people of Arizona believe in good schools for their 
children, and they believe as well in a tax structure 
which will raise the money necessary to support their 
schools in a fair and equitable way. 


Only a beginning 

The task has only begun when the signatures are 
in. The next important step is to process all petitions 
to make certain that they will not be disqualified. 
When the AEA petitions are filed there must be no 
possibility that they may be thrown out as invalid. 
From those which have already reached the AERA 
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office we know that the teachers have done a magnifi- 
cent job of securing legal signatures. Of this we are 
proud. 


It is no easy task 

40,000 signatures means 40,000 potential votes. 
Each teacher will need to follow thru as completely 
as possible next fall in order to make certain that 
signers go to the polls and vote for the Initiative 
which they helped to place on the ballot. By that time 
the opposition will undoubtedly make an all-out at- 
tempt to diseredit both the bill and the motives of its 
sponsors. Your AEA will need to exert its ultimate 
effort to spread the truth. We know that the “kids” 
are still the most precious asset of this glorious state. 
The teachers will work to secure for them the best 
educational opportunity possible. 

The Arizona Congress of Parents and 
Teachers endorsed the AEA Initiative program 
at its annual convention in Globe. 





ARIZONA CONGRESS 


of PARENTS 


AND TEACHERS 


CHANGES LEADERSHIP 


T the annual meeting of the Ari- 

zona Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, held in Globe on April 20 
thru 22, the out-going president, Mrs. 
P. M. Breeding, turned the gavel to 
her successor, Mrs. Spurling Saunders. 
Mrs. Saunders will serve for a period of 
three years. 

Thru the years Parent-Teacher lead- 
ers have worked closely with teachers 
and have given invaluable support to 
the schools on behalf of the children of 
Arizona. We welcome this opportunity 
to do them honor and to wish them 
good-speed in the coming years. We 
believe that the message of the out- 
going president presents a challenge to 
both parents and teachers, therefore, 
we are proud to carry it on this page. 
With equal pride we present a message 
from the in-coming president. 


THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


APRIL, 1950 
Dear Friends: 

The time has come to write “finis”’ 
to another chapter in the history of 
the Arizona Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. As we looked ahead, three 
years seemed a long, long time; as we 
look back, it was only a fleeting mo- 
ment. It has been a privilege and a 
pleasure to work for you and with 
you; the memory of your courtesy, 
your cooperation, and your friendship 
will be treasured always. We hope and 
feel sure that you will give the same 
help and consideration to the incoming 
officers; we wish for them and for 
you the greatest possible measure of 
success and accomplishment. 

As we stand at this parting of the 
ways, we are filled with dismay and 
regret—the need was so great and we 
have done so little! Suddenly we are 
possessed of a desperate urgency to 
talk to you—to tell you of the respon- 
sibilities that are yours; of the oppor- 
tunities that lie before you. There are 
still thousands of persons who know 
nothing of the parent-teacher move- 
ment, or, knowing, do not understand 
nor appreciate its full significance. 
Here is a national organization of 
strength and prestige, child-centered, 
motivated by noble purposes and guided 
by policies tried and found worthy by 
long experience. Within this framework 
you can, if you will, build an effective 
local unit, geared to the needs of your 
community and dedicated to the promo- 
tion of child welfare through home- 
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school cooperation. 

Parents and teachers; we are facing 
critical times—children must be pre- 
pared for citizenship in a troubled 
world. Rise to the greatness of the 
hour—there is no time to waste! Lay 
aside your fancied differences, forget 
your doubts and suspicions, tear down, 
the artificial barriers! Shoulder to 
shoulder, in friendship and good will, 
make your parent-teacher association 
a place where truly “parents and teach- 
ers may cooperate intelligently in the 
training of the child.” 

Here, ready-made and waiting to 
serve you, is a potential force for good, 
for progress, for fellowship, for de- 
mocracy, and for constructive living 
that is second only to the church. Here 
is your P.T.A. What will you do with 
it? 

Goodbye, and may God bless and 
guide you—everyone. 

Faithfully yours, 
Ina B. Breeding 


MRS. BREEDING 


S we enter upon a new Parent- 
Teacher year we should realize 
that the work that lies ahead of us de- 
velops logically out of what has already 
been accomplished. The tasks may 
change due to changes in our world, 
but the underlying purposes and ob- 
jects of the Arizona Congress remain 
the same. 
We, parents and teachers, bound in 


MRS. SAUNDERS 


membership in the only organization of 
its kind known to us, have the ever- 
present challenge to protect and fur- 
ther the educational needs of our chil- 
dren and youth—this challenge must 
spur us on to an increased action pro- 
gram. Therefore, we must work closely 
together, discussing, planning, studying, 
and then acting upon our common prob- 
lems in a solid front. 

Every youngster, to mature to his 
greatest capacity of living, must be 
assured a good home, good health, good 
community environment, and _ good 
schools. These are broad general terms, 
we admit, but they cover what every 
parent or teacher realizes will assure 
us the best possible type of citizens in 
the hoped-for peaceful world of tomor- 
row. 

Our Arizona Congress membership 
now stands at 39,304—a great potential 
force with which to secure good homes, 
schools and communities for our young 
people. Too, the close cooperation be- 
tween the Arizona Education Associa- 
tion and the Congress—a cooperation 
built thru combined efforts over the 
past several years—is a necessity in 
moving toward the achievement of 
these ideals. 

The effectiveness of our Parent- 
Teacher program will determine to a 
large extent how many people become 
interested enough in the education of 
our children to want to make it his or 
her own personal responsibility. In 
short, “. . . today there are no outsiders 
in education.” 

Mary B. Saunders 
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AASA Convention—Through 10 Pairs Of Eyes 


“When we lose faith in each other we 
are weak no matter how high the pile 
of atomic weapons we have.” These 
were the words of David E. Lillienthal 
as he addressed some ten thousand 
educators at the AASA Convention. He 
went on to liken talk about the hydro- 
gen bomb to a “cloud of words” that 
followed the explosion of the first atom 
bomb. He claims that following the 
bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
there followed “the greatest verbal 
defamation in history, a mushroom- 
shaped cloud of words, 40,000 feet in 
altitude, purple in color.” He added 
that there is “‘no black magic” about 
atomic energy and that it is a terrible 
error to believe military security can 
be obtained by piling higher and higher 
stock piles of atomic bombs and others 
of like nature. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR AMERI- 
CA’S SCHOOLS was the topic pre- 
sented by Reese Smith as he advised 
school administrators to “stop talking 
to themselves and talk to the public 
in simple language in order to secure 
public support and understanding of 
schools.” He went on to urge the recog- 


nition of the fact that good public rela- 
tions is a two-way process by means of 
which educators talk to the public and 
in turn provide adequate channels 
through which the public may talk to 
them. 


COMMISSIONER URGES LOCAL 
SCHOOL CONTROL. Earl J. McGrath, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education said, 
“In the United States, education tra- 
ditionally has been a local matter. It 
should remain so.” He also declared 
that the schools of this country are in 
need of higher teaching standards, bet- 
ter salaries for teachers and improved 
school facilities. 


EDUCATORS SEE LOSING BATTLE 
IN GERMANY. Superintendent John 
L. Bracken of the Clayton, Missouri 
schools publicly criticized the United 
States program tv reeducate the Ger- 
man people. He accused: “Education 
has been only the minor arm of the 
Army and the Navy and the United 
States State Department. Americans 
have long considered and continue to 
consider their teachers to be mass baby 
sitters and their superintendents to be 
their foremen. Until the public feeling 





grows that educators should be in on 
this very important work, we won’t be. 
I believe that’s our job in Germany.” 


VIDEO IN SCHOOLS. Television was 
described to delegates as a devise ‘“‘to 
bring the outside world into the class- 
room and the classroom into the home.” 
The superintendent of Baltimore’s 
schools explained to delegates how pro- 
grams are conducted in some 30 to 40 
schools in Baltimore which are equip- 
ped with television sets. Dr. Charles A. 
Sietmann, professor of education of 
New York University, warned: “At this 
stage of the game, let caution be our 
word. Before we plunge into action we 
should look before we leap and think 
before we look.” 


SCHOOL BOARDS. The we-will-tell- 
you-all-we-want-you-to-know attitude 
of too many school boards and school 
administrators must be replaced by an 
open door policy, educational leaders 
said at the AASA convention. The pub- 
lic, the school administrators, the 
teachers, are the important three legs 
to the three-legged schoo! on which a 
good public relations program and in 
(AASA, page 33) 
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NEA CONVENTION 


Robinson Allen 


RIZONA’S 4,460 NEA-AEA mem- 

bers are entitled to thirteen dele- 
gates to the NEA _ Representative 
Assembly in St. Louis, July 2-8. They 
were chosen by the AEA Executive 
Committee at its last regular meeting. 
These delegates will represent the 
AEA when policies of the National 


Tammon 


Brooks Adams 


Education Association are formulated 
for the coming year. They will -have 
full voting powers in determining poli- 
cies and in the election of NEA officers. 
Some of them plan to attend the pre- 
conference on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards which will be 
held at Bloomington, Indiana. 


Rogers Maxwell 





THE 
EDUCATIONAL 


OUTLOOK 


AT 


MID-CENTURY 


By 
Paul R. Hanna 
Professor of Education 


Stanford University 


E have now entered the second 

half of the twentieth century. As 
we pass this mid-century we need to 
re-examine the educational charts and 
maps and to focus our minds more 
sharply on the problems ahead. What 
are the probable changes in society that 
will call for changes in education? And 
how can teachers and the public de- 
velop an understanding of the functions 
of education that need to be provided 
during this second half-century? 


Society will change 

We shall witness vast increases in 
the use of nonhuman energy. Atomic 
power plants will be added to expand- 
ing hydroelectric power and com- 
bustion engines. This use of more and 
more power may fundamentally change 
our concepts of economics and event- 
ually modify our social and political 
institutions. More use of nonhuman 
energy and an increase of automatic 
machine processes will steadily move 
up the per-man-hour productivity, re- 
sulting in greater total output and in 
reduced production costs per unit. 

A concomitant result will be a 
shorter working day with longer vaca- 
tions and a shortening of the period of 
12 








Changes in society will make new 
demands on schools. 


man’s life given to productive pursuits. 
Further, the major means of production 
over this first half-century have tended 
to concentrate in huge private or pub- 
lie corporations, leaving the little busi- 
nessman a progressively smaller share 
in the economy. 

We shall see more interdependence 
among the earth’s population. Modern 
technology will work a miracle of 
shrinking time and distance and force 
us all to live in a one-world community. 
The United States of America, because 
she is the most powerful nation, will 
exert incomparable moral and material 
leadership among the peoples of the 
earth in pressing toward world govern- 
ment. Because this influence will be so 
vast, we must be as sure as humanly 
possible that this leadership is sound. 
The clash between ideologies is likely to 
increase in intensity. In the coming 
years the struggle will continue be- 
tween the philosophy of democracy, 
with its emphasis on the worth and dig- 
nity of the individual, and the philoso- 
phy of authoritarianism, with its 
emphasis on the state and individual 
conformity. This age-old conflict 
threatens us with another world con- 
flagration. The democratic peoples must 


work together through the educative 
processes to achieve a democratic one- 
world government. 

But until such time as world govern- 
ment is established and has functioning 
laws, a world court, and an adequate 
police force, the democracies must be 
powerful enough in arms to discourage 
anarchy among aggressive nations, and 
powerful enough to defend themselves 
should the totalitarian forces attack 
the democracies. 

During the next fifty years humanity 
will be rededicating itself to the central 
core of universally held eternal veri- 
ties. The differences among the world’s 
great and ancient religions seem to in- 
crease tensions among peoples as we 
move about our small world com- 
munity. Witness the recent conflict 
between the Hindu and the Moslem or 
between the Jew and the Arab. Yet, 
upon deeper analysis there is a large 
core common to all these patterns of 
belief and action. Out of such com- 
monality will come the privilege of and 
security for diversity in minor things. 


What must schools do? 
The schools must provide us and our 
youth with the experiences and the 
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data which will aid in developing be- 
havior consistent with the demands of 
our new membership and leadership in 
the world community. Consider a par- 
allel case a century and a half ago. 
Many of our forefathers who had just 
won their freedom from England had 
come to believe the highest sov- 
ereignty resided in each newly inde- 
pendent colony. Yet the increasing in- 
terdependence on the young American 
continent forced the educational agen- 
cies of that day to accept the task of 
preparing a generation that believed 
in a higher order of sovereignty — 
a United States of America. 

In the half-century ahead, schools 
in our nation and throughout the world 
face a comparable task in developing 
citizens who can simultaneously and 
consistently function without conflict 
of loyalties in the several concentric 
circles of community—the local, the 
state, the national, and the world. 

The schools must provide youth with 
opportunities to share as junior part- 
ners in improving our society. Earlier 
a reference was made to the further 
postponement of a youth’s entrance 
into partnership in doing the work of 
the world. As the power revolution 
mounts in intensity, the minimum 
chronological age for a youth to begin 
his gainful employment will be pushed 
ahead into young adulthood. With this 
delay in economic maturity will come 
postponement of participation in social 
and political activities. To absorb this 
extended time of idleness of young, 
compulsory school attendance will be 
advocated as the proper remedy. And 
that remedy will involve one of the 
greatest challenges to the schools that 
we must face in the decades ahead. 

In the democracies the schools must 
sharpen their work of developing a 
clear understanding of and allegiance 
to our democratic values. In a divided 
world, where the totalitarian govern- 
ments are effectively using education 
to indoctrinate for authoritarian values 
and to immunize against democratic 
values, the democracies have no al- 
ternative except to do a fundamentally 
better job of preserving and improving 
our way of life. 

Our schools must not adopt the 
closed system of indoctrination with 
its use of fear and dogma practiced by 
authoritarian teachers, for to do so 
would deny our faith in reason and free 
inquiry as the life blood of progress. 
But we cannot take our democratic 
values and their implementation for 





“The shape of things to come is 
primarily within our power to con- 
trol. We can use education to make 
the future of this century what we 
will.” Paul R. Hanna. 
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granted. It is probably a blessing in dis- 
guise that competing ideologies force 
the democracies to give more attention 
in their schools than has generally been 
true in the past to the understanding 
of democratic values and to the de- 
velopment of behavior that is con- 
sistent with these tenets. 

Our schools must find a satisfactory 
solution to the problem of central versus 
decentralized authority and control. 
The problem is not unique in education; 
it is part of a larger conflict growing 
out of our need for central agencies to 
integrate the complex activities of ex- 
panding communities in an interde- 
pendent world on the one hand, and our 
need to keep decision and action de- 
centralized in the hands of those small 
social groupings where most of life’s 
problems are met and solved. 


How to win support 

Teachers must be aware of the many 
possible directions in which society may 
travel in the second half of this century 
and clearly understand the values to 
be found in each of the possible direc- 
tions. 

It is unfortunate that as a profes- 
sional group teachers have had little 
opportunity to become familiar with 
the “shape of things to come.” College 
programs preparing teachers have gen- 
erally neglected foundational work in 
the wide range of the social sciences 
and physical sciences. 


We then turn to the laymen and their 
need for seeing the part the schools 
must play in bringing into being the 
kind of society embodied in the Ameri- 
can dream, 

We must first remember that the 
“public” already possesses understand- 
ing of the shape of things to come. We 
school people must remember that the 
public consists in part of the very 
specialists and scholars from whom we 
educators get much of our vision of 
what the future holds for us. The lead- 
ers in our communities are generally 
informed about the problems and 
promises of tomorow. It is unrealistic, 
if not arrogant, to assume that educa- 
tional leaders alone, or even primarily, 
possess the “‘word’” which they must 
give to the layman. 

The schools must provide us and our 
youth with the understandings, atti- 


tudes, and skills needed to control and 
to use for human betterment the vastly 
increased mechanical power available 
in the decades to come. It is not enough 
that we develop specialists and techni- 
cians who can work miracles with na- 
ture. We must expose every citizen, 
regardless of his role in the emerging 
society, to a broad general education 
which is the only assurance that men 
will remain intellectually and _spir- 
itually free to decide for what ends the 
new power shall be used. The alterna- 
tive to totalitarian slavery is demo- 
cratic freedom. But democratic free- 
dom may become a farce or even 
anarchy without the integrating force 
of understanding and attitude that a 
good general education enhances. 


SHARING KNOWLEDGE 


There is a special role, however, 
which the educational leader must 
assume. Few laymen or few teachers 
have taken the time or made the effort 
to translate their understanding of the 
great trends in our modern world into 
a conception of the new functions which 
the school should perform. The educa- 
tional leader should be responsible for 
getting laymen and teachers to focus 
on the school problems which face us— 
problems concerned with providing an 
education adequate in quality and quan- 
tity to prepare us and our children to 
live up to the possibilities of the next 
fifty years. 


Man can control 

As we pause at mid-century, to view 
the future, we must remember that the 
shape of things to come is primarily 
within our power to control. In the 
short run, unpredictable natural forces 
and unforseen social behavior may tem- 
porarily halt our progress. But over the 
long run, men are more and more able 
and willing to use intelligence and 
education to achieve their dreams of a 
better life. We need to keep clearly in 
mind this simple fact that what we do 
or fail to do today determines what will 
unfold tomorrow. Because we can 
within broad limits use education to 
make the future of this century what 
we will, it is necessary that our educa- 
tional outlook be realistic and cour- 
ageous. 
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Boston rocker 


Rumford oven in position beside 


a fireplace 


A garrison house, specially constructed for 


defense against Indians 


Illustrations from the DICTIONARY OF AMERICANISMS, copyright by The University of Chicago 


AMERICANS ARE A WORDY LOT 


F you have been accustomed to re- 
I garding dictionaries as dvisty-dry 
volumes full of “just words,” you are 
in for a surprise when you look at the 
Dictionary of Americanisms. By illus- 
trations and by text, it gives the excit- 
ing history of the colorful, meaningful 
words with which American people 
have enriched the English language. It 
is not just a compilation of words, it 
is rather an American Document. It is 
history, economics, sociology, art, and 
culture. 

“We study words to find out about 
people,” said Dr. Mathews in referring 
to the work of dictionary-making which 
has engaged his attention during 
twenty-six of his fifty-eight years. 
Words are made by people, of ingre- 
dients which they find at hand, in order 
to express the ideas that need express- 
ing or to name the things which must 
be named. An American toy manufac- 
turer needed a name for the smal! 
wooden disc-like toy which everybody 
knows as a yo-yo. He listened to chil- 
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The story of the coming Dictionary of Americanisms as told by 
MITFORD M. MATHEWS to EMMA SCOTT, staff writer, 


Arkansas Journal of Education. 


dren at play. He dropped a letter from 
the frequent “you-you” exclamation of 
excited children, and he had the name 
for his toy. 

A dictionary of words and express- 
ions arising in a particular geograph- 
ical area thus become a source book on 
that area. This Dictionary of Ameri- 
canisms will be a_ particularly rich 
source, for it will reflect the 361-year 
old culture of the largest area in which 
one language has ever prevailed. It will 
be a sort of time capsule of civilization, 
a pyramid of culture, by means of 
which the present and the immediate 
past are preserved for the future. 

Over a 361-year period Americans 
have contributed to the English lan- 
guage more than 50,000 words. Not 
just slang words, not just campus 
vernacular, not just jive talk, but good, 
solid dictionary-status words — two 
thousand pages of them have come into 
the language by way of America since 
the year 1588. 

Appendicitis is an American word; 


se are hydrant, campus, gorilla, and 
electrocute. Faculty when it means a 
group of teachers, and radiator, when 
it refers to a heating device, also are 
Americanisms. Both words are used in 
other English-speaking countries, but 
the two specialized meanings became 
associated with them only in America. 
For the past four years a group of 
University of Chicago lexicographers, 
headed by Dr. Mitford M. Mathews, has 
been collecting these Americanisms 
for inclusion in a dictionary scheduled 
for publication the early part of 1951. 


Made in America 

When it is finished it will contain 
two kinds of Americanisms. There will 
be one group of American-made words 
——words made in America, by Ameri- 
cans, to express American ideas. 
(Sounds like a Fourth of July speech, 
doesn’t it?) Automobile is such a word; 
so is yo-yo; and so is phony. 

There will be another group contain- 
ing American-appropriated words — 
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words already in the English language 
which we have taken to express an 
American concept, or gadget, or idea. 
Currency, meaning money, is an ex- 
ample of a word which was already in 
the English language when we wrested 
it from its original abstract meaning 
(state of being current) to use it as a 
name for our folding money. 

Work on the dictionary has centered 
in the University of Chicago, but peo- 
ple all over the United States have 
helped. The tracking down of a word 
often turns out to be a long and de- 
vious process, but before any word is 
included in the Dictionary of American- 
isms it is traced to its original printed 
use in the language. And its entry in 
the Dictionary includes the excerpt 
containing its first written appearance 
in the language, the name of the per- 
son by whom it was introduced, and 
the circumstances under which it was 
first used. 


On the trail of words 

A great many different people— 
scholars, country editors, businessmen, 
housewives, and even a prisoner—have 
helped Mr. Mathews and his colleagues 
in tracking down this accumulation of 
American-evolved expressions. 

Librarians, according to Mr. Mat- 
hews, have been the most helpful 
group. It seems easy for them to under- 
stand just what information is wanted 
and to send it in. College professors 
have not been too helpful. Their contri- 
butions too frequently turn out to be 
long, well-developed essays. 

The Dictionary will contain no words 
which have not appeared in print. No 
matter how often you have heard a 
word, nor how sure you are that it is 
an Americanism you are wasting your 
time to turn it in to the dictionary 
makers unless you can point to it in 
print. Any kind of printed materials, 
from reports on scientific research to 
mail order catalogs, will do as a source 
for tracing the etymology of Ameri- 
canisms. But an expression that you 
have often heard your grandmother 
use, unless it appeared in the daily 
news of her published memoirs or some 
sort of written material, won’t find its 
place among those fifty-thousand en- 
tries in the Dictionary. 


Membership in the National Educa- 
tion Association on March 23 reached 
a new all-high of 444,992, pointing to- 
ward a membership above 450,000 on 
May 31 when the official count for the 
year will be made. 

The Arizona Education Association 
also reached an all-high membership 
with a total of 4460 members, the 
largest number in the history of the 
Association. 
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ASIA THROUGH ASIAN EYES 


Ambassador CARLOS P. ROMULO, 


Chief of the Phillipine Mission 
to the United Nations. 


HENEVER the Fourth of July 
comes around, I think of a little- 
known incident of the war, small in 
itself, but symbolic of bigger things. It 
happened five years ago today, in a 
little town in Laguna, a province of 
Southern Luzon. This town, with its 
coconut groves and its houses of bam- 
boo and nipa palms, nestles against the 
foothills of the Sierra Madre on its 
eastern side. A small river gives it 
access to the Latuna Lake on the west. 
At dawn of July Fourth, 1944, the 
townspeople were awakened by gun- 
fire along the river and on the hillside. 
The firing converged swiftly upon the 
Japanese garrison quartered in the 
school house near the town plaza. There 
the shooting worked up to a quick 
crescendo, ending in three sharp, sav- 
age bursts of machine gun fire. 
The long silence that followed was 
almost unbearable. It was broken by 
the sound of music, rasping and a little 


YOU ARE YOUR GOVERNMENT 


Theme of the 


FIFTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON CITIZENSHIP 


May 22-24, 1950 
Washington, D.C. 


Co-sponsored by the 
National Education Association 
and the United States 

Department of Justice 


uncertain at first, gradually becoming 
clearer and more confident. It was a 
trumpet, playing “Land of the Morn- 
ing,” the national anthem of the Philip- 


pines. It finished the song with a 
flourish. There was a one-minute pause. 
Then the trumpet was heard again, this 
time playing the solemn opening bars 
of “The Star Spangled Banner.” 

As though suiting action to the 
words, two flags went up the twin 
flagpoles of the school house. One was 
the Sun and Stars, the Philippine flag; 


the other was America’s Old Glory. 
Poth were battle-stained and tattered; 
they waved in the morning breeze all 
the more proudly for that. 

They waved in the wind and the sun, 
under the blue sky of Laguna, all day 
of that Glorious Fourth. The guerrillas 
who had put them up held the town 
until nightfall. Then they withdrew to 
the hills, taking the flags with them. 
Japanese reinforcements took over the 
town; there were reprisals. No one 
complained; no one regretted the inci- 
dent. The whole town gloried in the 
realization of having taken part in a 
symbolic act asserting the Filipino peo- 
ple’s unconquerable love for freedom 
as well as their comradeship with the 
people of America in the battle for its 
redemption. 

That was how the Fourth of July 
was celebrated, in 1944, in a little town 
in the heart of a country occupied by 
the enemy. For one whole day that little 
town was an island of liberty held by 
free men amidst the engulfing tide of 
enemy power. The flags that had flown 
side by side in Bataan and Corregidor 
were held 2!oft again in token of faith 
in ultimate victory. The armies of 
liberation were still three months and 
hundreds of miles away; General Mac- 
Arthur was not to land in Leyte until 
October of that year. But in that un- 
known and forgotten little town in 
Luzon the people knew in their hearts 
that the flags of freedom would soon 
be flying not only in their town square 
but all over their country — and 
eventually over the world. 


CARLOS P. ROMULO is perhaps 
the number one citizen of the Philli- 
pines. During World War II and the 
seige of the islands by the Japanese, 
he and his family suffered long months 
of separation and hardship and were 
reunited only after the end of hostili- 
ties. He witnessed the fall of the Phil- 
lipines into the hands of the enemies. 
He was among the passengers of the 
last plane which left the island before 
capitulation. 

Mr. Romulo is author, lecturer and 
statesman. This article is the text of an 
address he made before an American 
audience in Mechanics Hall, 1949. 
Those of you who heard him speak in 
Phoenix during the war will well re- 
member the sincerity of his message. 
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YU 


CHOOSE WISELY YOUR COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY, IF A HIGH SCHOOL 
SENIOR. ACT QUICKLY IN HAVING YOUR HIGH SCHOOL CREDENTIALS 
FORWARDED TO THE DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS. DO NOT FORGET TO 
MAKE YOUR DORMITORY RESERVATIONS EARLY. 


FIRST CONSIDER THE 


WNIVERSUTY oF AAECONG 


. Graduating high school seniors should have their transcripts 
of credit forwarded to the University of Arizona Director of 
Admissions at the close of school in May. 


2. Applications for room reservations in dormitories are made 
by depositing a fee of $10 with the university Director of 


Residence after notice of admission is received. 


. Freshman Week opens on Monday, September 11, and 
includes a program of instruction helpful to new students in 


completing their enrollment. 


n for new and former students will be conducted 
on September 15 and 16. Classwork will open on September 


18. 


COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


CAMPUS 


Ten Major Colleges 
Agriculture 

School of Home Economics 
Business Administration 
Education 
Engineering 
Fine Arts 

School of Music 


Graduate Study 
Law 

Liberal Arts 
Mining 


Pharmacy 


UNIVERSITY 9 AMICON 


TUCSON 


Address All Inquiries to Director of Admissions 
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KINDERGARTEN 





“Tell me about it.” 


UTHANN was sulky and spoiled, 

or so her kindergarten teacher 
thought. She never took part in group 
activities, was sullen and standoffish. 
This calls for the kind but very firm 
approach, her teacher reasoned. But 
then she visited Ruthann’s parents in 
their home, where she noticed that 
the child’s father was reticent and re- 
served. Why, that’s Ruthann’s problem, 
too, her teacher realized. 

From then on she used different 
tactics. She emphasized security, prais- 
ed Ruthann for her excellent art work, 
tried to build up her confidence. It 
wasn’t long before Ruthann had over- 
come her shyness enough to take part 
in group rhythms. 

Little understandings like this, that 
smooth the path for beginners and 
their teachers, are the result of the 
new ‘180-minute kindergarten” pro- 
gram in California schools. The key to 
its popularity among teachers is that 
it reserves half of each school day for 
parent conferences. 

In Pasadena, where Ruthann goes to 
school, the program has operated for 
about a year and a half. Until Febru- 
ary, 1948, Pasadena kindergartens were 
on a 130-minute schedule and kinder- 
garten teachers were handling both 
morning and afternoon sessions. But in 
June, 1947, the state legislature of 
California passed a law permitting the 
establishment of the 180-minute kind- 
ergarten program which lengthened the 
classroom session and set aside half a 
day for parent conferences. 

The set-up will become mandatory 
ir, four years, but now the teacher 
shortage limits the number that can 
be freed for conference time. Eighteen 
of Pasadena’s 48 kindergarten teachers 
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ISN'T JUST PLAY 


Teacher-parent conferences in 
Pasadena are smoothing the 


path for kindergarten pupils. 


ELAINE A. WALLER 


Staff Writer, Rural Editorial Service 


are participating—and the rest are 
clamoring to be included soon, accord- 
ing to Dorothy M. Swatszel, assistant 
elementary curriculum coordinator. 


There's better rapport 

Why all this enthusiasm? Margaret 
F. Barnes, Ruthann’s teacher at Wash- 
ington Elementary School and one of 
the fortunate 18, can tell you: “One 
of the big benefits of the program is 
that you establish rapport with your 
children. It’s tremendously better when 
they see you in their homes. Before 
that, they think you live, eat, and sleep 
in the kindergarten. They’ll talk about 
your visit for days afterwards.” 

Closer relationships with parents has 
been another logical outcome of the 
parent conferences. As Miss Barnes 
explains, “I have more understanding 
of the parents and home situation. I 
can understand the tired working 
mother and her problems. I learn to ap- 
preciate what the family is doing for 
the child. I get to know all sides of the 
child.” 

A chance to see the child at home 
often reveals to the teacher the proper 
solution to classroom problems, as in 
Ruthann’s case. When serious difficul- 
ties come up, there’s a foundation of 
understanding that makes talking to 
parents much easier. Miss Barnes tells 
about Jerry: 

“Jerry had been stealing. In class he 
Was aggressive and non-cooperative. I 
had visited his mother before, and when 
I told her about this problem I got a 
fine reaction. Home discipline, I found, 
was far different from school disci- 
pline. At home he was held down on the 
‘Children should be seen and not 
heard’ theory. He was forever squelch- 


ed indoors, turned completely loose out- 
4oors. He hadn’t learned how to usr 
freedom and practically went berser’ 
in the kindergarten when the pressures 
were removed. 

“So I invited his mother to school 
to see the situation—and of course 
Jerry didn’t budge the whole time she 
was there! But she’s tried so hard to 
follow suggestions and plans we made 
together. Now she is giving him more 
responsibility, sending him to the store 
on errands. Best of all, his stealing has 
stopped.” 

For pupils and teacher, the added 
minutes to the kindergarten day has 
meant a more relaxed program. Teach- 
ers say they have more time for indi- 
vidual and small group interests, be- 
side the usual kindergarten program. 


Parents plan meetings 

“Why, I never knew kindergarten 
wasn’t just play,” parents often ex- 
claim when they come for a visit. 
Observations have shown them that it 
is a place of learning and living, that 
the hollow blocks, for example, are for 
big-muscle development, the small 
blocks for small-muscle development so 
necessary before a child can learn to 
read. They’ve also seen the value of 
kindergarten in teaching their children 
how to get along with others. 

Parent discussion meetings are part 
of the program, too. Once or twice a 
month they meet to talk about the de- 
velopment of the five-year old. Mothers 
and fathers help plan the meetings on 
subjects on which they want informa- 
tion. A committee composed of a 
teacher, the principal, and a parent at 


(Kindergarten, page 34) 
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Visit Washington during the National Capital 
Sesquicentennial Celebration, April 15 to Nov. 22. 


Select an Amazing America Tour for Your Spring or Summer Vacation 


When Springtime flashes its green GO signal, then it’s Hotel Accommodations, 
. & . & ~ 
time to get out and get going —by Greyhound / Whether Transportation, Sightseeing 
you plan a trip for Easter week, or during the summer 
; . : i <a All included! 
vacation, a Greyhound Amazing America Tour will give . 
you a lot more pleasure for a lot less money! ' : Individually planned for you by 
Go where you please on a Greyhound tour! It will experts, Amazing America Tours 
take you to almost any vacation spot in North America , ‘ include hotel reservations, trans- 
. the big cities, National Parks, famous playgrounds : portation, an tn and spe- 
of the U.S. A., Canada, Mexico, Cuba, and even Alaska! . cial — ws tours _ 
: > aa . C : ; they may 
Hundreds of Amazing America Tours, ranging from — sg pong : ys a Viste 
: . taken by one person, a twos 1 . Vis 
wo aie dein i ) 
two days to two months, are available for your choice the nearest Greyhound Travel Bureau today for 
. and all are tailor-made to fit your plans, purse, and ‘ 


wes : L complete details, or mail the coupon below for a 
pleasure. This vacation, take a tour—by Greyhound! free folder about Amazing America Tours. 


WRITE FOR “AMAZING AMERICA” TOUR wane. 


goc---oe 
bs Greyhound Information Center 
: s 105 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 
q Please send me your free folder about Amazing America 
~ Tours in the [] EAST [] WEST (Check one). 
SS 
NAME 


GREYHOUND: ws 


A LOT MORE TRAVEL FOR A LOT LESS MONEY city ____ 
= 
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Association Leaders— 1950 


OFFICERS 
President, Dr. Agnes M. Allen 
Vice-President, Thomas P. Tammen 
Treasurer, T. D. Romero 
Past-President, James |. Stewart 
Delegates-at-Large: 
Cora T. Dunsmore 
Ruth M. Adams 
James Stephenson 
Warren Sirrine 
Joe Ann Lawton 
Charles A. Carson 
NEA Director, Miss Alice Vail 
President, Department of Schoo! Administrators 
R. E. Booth 
President, Department of Classroom Teachers 
Marjorie C. Robinson 


Flagstaff 
Glendale 
Tucson 
Phoenix 


Miami 
Phoenix 
Prescott 

.Yuma 
Morenci 

Tucson 

Tucson 


Winslow 


Tucson 


STAFF MEMBERS 


Executive Secretary Walter Maxwell 
Assistant Executive Secretary Miss Lois Rogers 
Office Manager . Mrs. Moya Kelley 
Office Secretaries Mrs. Pauline Poage, Mrs. Olw Fraley, 

Mrs. Catherine Swendson, /Ars. Evelyn Sell 


PRESIDENTS OF LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS 
1950 


Harold Amspoker, Peoria Grammar School 
Lucile Anderson, Phoenix Union High School . Phoenix 
Helen Armstrong, Clarkdale High School Clarkdale 
Kenneth Beals, Pima High School , ceseeeee.PIMO 
Mrs. Mary Jane Belluzzi, Machan School Phoenix 
Elva Beverly, Central School Bisbee 
Cecil Bickhart, Clifton High School Clifton 
Vandella Biesemeyer, Wrightstown School Tucson 
F. H. Bradshaw, Mesa High School . --=.-..Mesa 
Gerald Butler, Globe High School Globe 
Mrs. Maxine Cole, Crane School ..Yuma 
Mrs. Hester L. Combs, Emerson School Phoenix 
Raymond Cordes, Miami High School Miami 
Edward Corno, Williams Elementary School Williams 
Mrs. May W. Cory, George Washington School Miami 
Loren B. Curtis, Casa Grande Union High School Casa Grande 
P. H. Davidson, Morenci Elementary School Morenci 
Ollie Belle Davis, Glendale Grammar School, Unit No. 1! Glendale 
Esther Den Hartog. Tempe Grammar School Tempe 
Mrs. Helen Dover, Cottonwood Elementary School Cottonwood 
L. C. Fawcett, Phoenix Technical School Phoenix 
Annis J. Flake, Snowflake Elementary School Snowflake 
Millard E. Fourt, Yuma Union High School Yuma 
Melvin Gardner, Holbrook Elementary School Holbrook 
Loyd Gayman, Nogales High School Nogales 
Mr. Virgil Gregg, Wilson School .... Phoenix 
John J. Goodwin, Gilbert High School Gilbert 
David Hand, Ajo Elementary School .......... Ajo 
S. G. Hatch, Joseph City Schools ; Joseph City 
Vernon Hathcock, North Phoenix High School ...Phoenix 
Louise Hawerlander, Madison School ...Phoenix 
Wayne Heffelfinger, Glendale Union High School Glendale 
Betty Hefner, Creighton School Phoenix 
Glenice Henley, Eloy Elementary School . Eloy 
John P. Hindman, Casa Grande Union High School Casa Grande 
John Hyer, Ashfork Elementary School . Ashfork 
J. Raymond Isoacson, St. Johns Dist. No. 1 St. Johns 
Inez Johnson, Sunnyside School Tucson 
Ed. E. Jones, Alhambra School Phoenix 
Harold L. Kassel, Round Valley High School Eager 
Wesley D. Kirby, Grandview School Phoenix 
W. E. Kirkpatrick, McNary Public Schools McNary 
Frances Kohler, Catalina Junior High School Tucson 
Gene Lewis, Arizona State College, FTA Chapter Tempe 
Dallas Long, Roosevelt School Phoenix 
Orlando Merrill, Safford High School Safford 


Peoria 


Robert Moore, Flagstaff High School 

Ida J. Ojeda, Jerome High School 

John Prince, Phoenix College 

Hodge Rasmussen, Isaac School 

Mr. LaVor Reed, Gila Junior College 

Christine Sedlacek, Lincoln School 

Dolores Skinner, Carver High School 

Clark B. Smith, Douglas Grammar School 

Paul C. Smith, Chandler High School 

Ruth Spencer, Arizona State College, FTA Chapter 
James Steohenson, Prescott Junior High School 
Allan Sterrett, Amphitheater High School 

H. Lehman Stout, Washington School 

Martin C. Tate, Phoenix Elementary Schools 
Harold Teak, Benson Elementary School 

Roy Tribble, Balsz School 

William Van Zanten, Tolleson Union High School 
Carl Wagner, North Phoenix High School 

Leldon C. Windes, Scottsdale High School 

Mrs. Ann Wood, Coolidge Elementary School 


..Flagstaff 
Jerome 
Phoenix 
Phoenix 
Thatcher 
Winslow 
Phoenix 
Douglas 
Chandler 
..Flagstaff 
Prescott 
Tucson 
Phoenix 
Phoenix 
Benson 
Phoenix 
Tolleson 
Phoenix 
Scottsdale 
. Coolidge 


COMMITTEES 


1950 
CLASS LOAD COMMITTEE 
Mrs. Irene Brinkmeyer, Chairman, Amphitheatre Elementary 
School 
E. R. Brimhall, Lehi School 
Marion Donaldson, Mesa High School 
Mrs. Alyce Feltman, Amphitheater Schools 
Mrs. Etha Fulton, Coolidge Elementary Schools 
John M. Koerner, North Phoenix High School 


Mrs. G. A. Peterson, Oracle School Oracle 


CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 
Albert L. Hall, Chairman, Stevenson School 
Walter E. Bright, Osborn School 
Mrs. Gertrude Day, Washington School 
Mrs. Helen Dover, Cottonwood School 


Phoenix 
Phoenix 
Prescott 
Cottonwood 


DEFENSE COMMISSION 

Miss Winona Montgomery, Chairman, North Phoenix High School 

Marion Donaldson, Mesa High School is Mesa 
Joseph N. Smelser, Phoenix College Phoenix 
Clark B. Smith, Douglas Junior High School Douglas 
John F. Prince, Phoenix College -_ Phoenix 
Miss Marjorie C. Robinson, Tucson Senior High School Tucson 
Dr. J. Lawrence Walkup, Arizona State College Flagstoff 


EDITORIAL BOARD of the ARIZONA TEACHER-PARENT 
Joseph N. Smelser, Chairman, Phoenix College 


Miss Frances M. Kohler, Catalina Junior High School 
Miss Blanche Osborn, George Washington School 


Phoenix 
Tucson 
Miami 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION COMMITTEE 
John Hindman, Casa Grande Union High School 
James M. Johnston, Yuma Union High School Yuma 
Miss Avis S. Naysmith, Winslow High School Winslow 
Mrs. Afton M. Wetzel, Ajo Elementary School Ajo 


Casa Grande 


KINDERGARTEN COMMITTEE 
Mrs. Jo Lawrence, Chairman, Arizona State College 
Miss Mildred Giesecke, Phoenix Elementary Schools 
Miss Ida Reichenbach, Liem School 
Miss Frances C. Fretz, Whittier School . 


Flagstaff 
Phoenix 
Clifton 
Phoenix 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
Ed Y. Palmer, Chairman, North Phoenix High School 
Miss Josephine Bates, Hill Street School 
Charles A. Carson, Tucson Public Schools 
Paul Hollister, Douglas Junior High School 
Donald Menefee, Thomas Edison School 
Robert Moore, Flagstaff High School . 
Mrs. Irma Pace, Crane School siakenbees 
Mrs. Spurling Saunders, President, State PTA Ass‘n. 


Phoenix 
Globe 
Tucson 
Douglas 
Phoenix 
Flagstaff 
Yuma 
Phoenix 


(Association Leaders, page 20) 
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Association Leaders 


(From page 19) 


NECROLOGY COMMITTEE 


Miss C. Louise Boehringer, Chairman, P. O. Box 5245 
Presidents of local associations are ex-officio members 


Phoenix 


PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS COMMITTEE 

Clarence E 
School 

Dr. Emily V. Boker, Arizona State College 
Arnold Bereit, West Phoenix High School 
Mrs. Bessie K. Best, Coconino County School Superintendent 
James |. Stewart, North Phoenix High School 
Mrs. Nell Wilcoxen, Kenilworth School 
Dr. Chester S. Williams, Arizona State College 


Fishburn, Chairman, Casa Grande Union High 
Casa Grande 
Tempe 
Phoenix 
Flagstaff 
Phoenix 
Phoenix 
Flagstaff 


PUBLIC LANDS COMMITTEE 
Elbert D. Brooks, Chairman, Tucson Senior High School 
Raymond Branson, Glendale Union High School 
John Crnkovic, Gila Bend Public Schools 
Homer Davis, Flowing Wells School 
Wesley D. Kirby, Grandview School 
Charles M. Rapson, Winslow High School 
Dr. Donald E. Tope, Phoenix Elementary Schools 
Wade Turner, Sunnyslope School (Washington No. 6 


Tucson 
Glendale 
Gila Bend 
Tucson 
Phoenix 
Winslow 
Phoenix 
Phoenix 
REORGANIZATION OF STATE BOARD COMMITTEE 
Miss Frances Kohler, Chairman, Catalina Junior High School 
Miss Ruth M. Adams, North Phoenix High School 
Clyde Gardner, Winslow Junior-Senior High School 
C. L. Harkins, Madison School 


Tucson 
Phoenix 
Winslow 
Phoenix 
RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Bess Grumley, Chairman, Williams Elementary School 


Miss Stella Delbridge, Morenci Public Schools 
John O. Hyer, Ashfork School 

Miss Thelma A. Parks, Franklin School 

Mrs. Fonda Rudd, Madison School 

Sim J. Traw, Ft. Thomas Union High School 


RETIREMENT COMMITTEE 
Mrs. Ressa A. Ollson, Chairman, Jerome High School 
Miss Ruth Foster, Yuma Union High School 
Dr. J. O. Grimes, Arizona State College 
John H. Mammen, Adams School 
J. W. Stone, Morenci High School 
John R. Swanson, West Phoenix High School 
Miss Maria L. Urquides, Sam Hughes School 


SALARY COMMITTEE 


Sterling Mcintosh, Chairman, Yuma Union High School 
George T. Bazzetta, Tucson Senior High School 

Curtis Church, Prescott Junior High School 

Mrs. Jesse P. Ellsworth, Grandview School 

Miss Wilma Sain, West Phoenix High School 

John C. Tanno, Edison School 

Clinton E. Wager, Jerome High School 


TAX AND FINANCE COMMITTEE 
Francis H. Feeney, Chairman, Mesa High School 
Robert Ashe, Glendale Union High School 
Miss Alta Fogel, Stevenson School 
Thomas P. Grove, Holbrook High School 
Noble Hiser, Wakefield Junior High School 
Lewis McDonald, Jerome Public Schools 
Carl Wagner, North Phoenix High School 


Morenci 
Ashfork 
Phoenix 
Phoenix 
. Thomas 


Jerome 
Yuma 
Tempe 
Phoenix 
Morenci 
Phoenix 
Tucson 


Yuma 
Tucson 
Prescott 
Phoenix 
Phoenix 
Phoenix 
Jerome 


..Mesa 
Glendale 
Phoenix 
Holbrook 
..Tucson 
Jerome 
Phoenix 








WAYRE ..ALL METAL..BUS BODIES 





protects the body from accident. 








* Super-strong, yet sleek and graceful, their modern, streamlined exterior 
delights the eye and makes the owner proud. Newly designed, sturdy, out- 
side applied impact and passenger guard rails emphasize the flowing lines. 
The sturdy channel steel bumper harmoniously finishes off the design, and 


The Wayne Works—Richmond, Ind. 


ALLISON STEEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Arizona Distributor 


PHOENIX. ARIZONA 
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KNOW YOUR ARIZONA 
B. Ira Judd 
WORKSHOP in the Wise Use and 
Conservation of Arizona’s Natural 
Resources will be conducted on the 
campus of Arizona State College from 
June 5 to July 7 and carries 6 hours 
credit. 


The “Know Your Arizona” Conser- 
vation Workshop is designed to help 
teachers, supervisors, and administra- 
tors— 


Gain an understanding and appre- 
ciation of Arizona’s natural re- 
sources; 


Discover the problems Arizona 
faces in conserving its natural 
resources ; 


Learn from men working with the 
resources how these problems can 
be solved to improve social and 
economic needs of the state; 


Determine what the schools should 
do to help solve the problem; 


Develop the materials necessary 
for the schools to discharge the 
responsibilities they should as- 
sume. 


Lectures will cover the history of the 
development of the Earth’s crust and 
soil from early times; its use by man 
and animals; its condition in past times, 
the soil and resources as we know them 
today, and how to use and keep them in 
sustained production. 


Classroom work will be supplemented 
by field trips into surrounding areas 
to show “on-the-ground application of 
work being done in the development and 
use of Arizona’s natural resources.” In 
fact, one week will be spent in the field 
studying range, forestry and watershed 
management. A visit to the Grand 
Canyon will be included in the itiner- 
ary. Visual aids will be used extensively 
to illustrate problems and work to be 


(Know Arizona, page 39) 





CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


505 COLUMBIA BUILDING 
Spokane 8, Wash. 


We serve the Schools of the 
Western States and Alaska. 


Member—N.A.T.A. C. J. Cooil. Mgr. 
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The Branding Iron Dress ("| 


Hey Lassies . .An Arizona celebrity's back in town in time 
for summer! Your favorite of the past with a brand-new 
styling job wonderful, washable, white broadcloth 
branded in red . . . colored buttons set with pearl 

12 to 20, 8.95 


PROMPT ATTENTION TO MAIL ORDERS 











“Buvez Coca-Cola” 


and west meets east in 
the pause that refreshes 


Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the adver- 
tising text, for use in your classroom will be sent free upon 
request. Address The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 


COPYRIGHT 1950, THE cA LA MPANY 


In Bangkok, where temple bells commingle 
strangely with the tempo of modern business, 
a western custom has found hearty accept- 
ance. With Thailanders, as with people 
everywhere, Coca-Cola and the pause that 
refreshes have become part of daily living 
just as both provide welcome, pleasant 
moments to people here at home. 
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OPERATION SAFETY 


“The way your child walks, runs and 
plays.” Sheriff Cal Boies told Tempe’s 
parents today in connection with the 
Maricopa County and Phoenix City 
Councils of Parents and Teachers, ‘“‘may 
well determine his future—or lack of 
Fa 

“National Safety Council figures 
show about a third of the children be- 
tween five and 15 years old who were 
killed in traffic accidents each year 
were playing in the street at the time. 
About one sixth of them ran or walked 
from behind parked cars and a fourth 
of them were struck while crossing be- 
tween intersections. In far too many 
of these cases the child had never been 
taught that what he was doing was 
dangerous.” 

The County and City Councils of 
P.T.A. urged parents to impress the 
following rules on their children: 


1. Remember—the streets are for 
cars—not scooters, tricycles or 
play. 


2. Cross the street only at the 
corner, preferably at one with 
an automatic signal or traffic 
officer. Look both ways, then for 
turning traffic, and cross only 
when the way is clear. 


3. Never forget that bicycles are 
subject to the same rules and 
regulations governing automo- 
biles, including the careful ob- 
servance of signs and signals. 


“It’s time we quit laying the blame 
exclusively on the shoulders of the 
motorist, the child’s immaturity and 
Fate. Parents must know that they are 
involved as deeply in this problem as 
anyone,” said Mr. Boies. 





SLANG 


“Slang is a device for making ignorance 
audible.” John Andrew Holmes, clergy- 
man and author. Family Circle 





CHAMBERS 
TRANSFER & STORAGE 


301 South 4th Avenue 


PHONE 4-414] 


STORAGE AND PACKING 


LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE 


HAULING 














WHEN | GROW UP... 


Every American boy dreams of being a policeman some day. 
Because a policeman is the hero who fights crime, yet still re- 
mains the child’s friend at the school corner. 


He’s the symbol of American freedom, where the law is the 
trusted servant of the people. It’s a lot different in police states, 
where the man in uniform is the symbol of tyranny and oppression. 


It can’t happen here, you say? Yet many a country has been 
inched into a socialistic form of government, so slowly, so grad- 
ually, that its people were enslaved before they realized the 
danger . . . and all the while their leaders declared, “Everything 
is being done for the good of the people!” 


Yes, even in the United States, we hear people say, “Let the 
government control certain industries and services. Let it begin 
by taking over the doctors, the newspapers, the railroads, the 
electric light and power companies. Government control is good 
for the people!” This is how a socialistic government gets its 
foothold. 


Remember this: Every time government gains control of 
something else, you lose something—another liberty. Eventu- 
ally government grows stronger, and the people become the 
slaves to the law. The friendly cop on the corner is replaced by 
the watchful agents of a too-powerful government. 


Who wants that kind of America? Nobody! Well, it’s up 


oy 
CENTRAL ARIZONA LIGHT AND POWER COMPANY 
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Send for free catalog 
of all school needs 


Primary Materials 

Duplicating Equipment 

Janitorial Supplies 

Chalkboards and 
Supplies 

Maps and Globes 

Visual Equipment and 
Supplies 

Office and Library 
Supplies 

School Papers 

Athletic Goods 

Art Materials 

Flags 


School Seating 
School Tables 
Auditorium Seating 
Folding Chairs 
Church Furniture 
Stadium Chairs 
Bleachers 
Office, Library and 
General Furniture 
Filing and Storage 
Cabinets 
Laboratory Equipment 
Daylight Diffusors 
Window Shades 
Heaters and Toilets 











American Universal 
Desk No. 434 














SAVE EFFORT, SAVE TIME, INSURE VALUE 


by making us headquarters for all SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 


Share the satisfaction of hundreds Our large warehouse stocks of 


of other progressive teachers who 
centralize their purchases of all 
school furniture and supplies here. 


Our friendly, experienced staff 


top-quality equipment and sup- 
plies assure you of prompt deliv- 
ery at all times. 


Keep our catalog always handy. 


hasa first-hand knowledge of your 
problems, gained through years 
of close co-operation with the na- 
tion’s schools. They can save you 
considerable time and effort. 


You will find it a ready 
reference and a depend- —_— 
able index to all that is | » J 
latest and best in mod- |\ 14 


ern school equipment. | 


FOUANON BORD 
ove tw 


American Bodiform Auditorium Chair 
No. 16-119— Beauty withmaximum 
comfort, durability. Automatic 
safety-fold action. No pinching or 
tearing hazards. Upholstery easily 
replaceable. Also available with 
safety-folding tablet-arm. 





PBSW SUPPLY & EQUIPMENT Co. 
530 W. Washington St., P. O. Box 551, Phoenix, Arizona 


Exclusive Distributor for 


Write today for valuable FREE catalog chs ° Se ° 
Your free copy of our latest complete catalog is THCUCHL lly 
ready for mailing now. A penny postal card will 


bring it. Send today for this complete handbook of 
school furniture ond supplies. 

Also ask for new FREE illustrated booklet, "The 
Co-ordinated Classroom,” by Darel! Boyd Harmon 
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1950 CALENDAR 


May 22-24: Fifth National Conference 
on Citizenship, Washington, D. C. 
June 19-22: Fourteenth Annual Na- 
tional Conference, National Associa- 
tion of Student Councils, West High 
School, Denver. 

June 25-July 14: National Training 
Laboratory in Group Development, 
NEA Division of Adult Education Ser- 
vice and cooperating universities, Beth- 
el, Maine. 

June 27-30: National Conference, 
Standards for Teacher Education Insti- 
tutions, NEA Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, In- 
diana. 

July 2-7: 88th Annual Meeting, Na- 
tional Education Association, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

July 2-7: NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, St. Louis, Missouri. 
July 2-7: NEA Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 

July 10-12: International Relations 
Workshops, NEA Committee on Inter- 
national Relations and NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, Linden- 
wood College, St. Charles, Missouri. 
July 10-12: Seventh National Confer- 
ence, NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, Lindenwood College, St. 
Charles, Missouri. 

July 17-23: Delegate Assembly, World 
Organization of the Teaching Profes- 
sion, Ottawa, Canada. 

July 24—August 18: Fifth Annual 
NEA Institute of Organization Leader- 
ship, The American University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

August 13-19: Workshops on the Im- 
provement of Professional Laboratory 
Experiences in the Education of 
Teachers, sponsored by the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education at Arizona State College, 
Flagstaff; University of Wyoming, 
Laramie; Central Missouri State Col- 
lege, Warrensburg; University of Flori- 
da, Gainesville; University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill; State Teachers 
College, Lock Haven, Pa.; and Keene 
Teachers College, Keene, N. H. 
October 9-11: Fifth National Confer- 
ence of County and Rural Area Super- 
intendents of Schools, Columbus, Ohio. 
October 18-20: Annual Fall Confer- 
ence, NEA Department of Adult Edu- 
cation, Chicago, Illinois. 

November 5-11: American Education 
Week. 

November 19-21: National Conference 
on Safety Education at the College and 
University Level, sponsored by the 
NEA National Commission on Safety 
Education, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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for those 


SUMMERTIME MONEY BLUES 


Vacation days . . . going back home for 
the summer .. . doing things right here in 
town ... take on a rosy hue when you 
dispel Money Blues with a Korricks Charge 
Account. One that helps you to budget 
your spending in convenient payments so 
there’s plenty left to go and have fun on! 
Here’s how... 


KORRICKS 30-60-90 DAY ACCOUNT permits you to charge 
your purchases. .. . Then (with no down payment) you pay 
in just three equal monthly amounts . . . 30, 60, 90 days 
after you make your purchases. 


KORRICKS REVOLVING CHARGE ACCOUNT permits you to 
arrange a “maximum credit’’ with our Charge Account Of- 
ice. Say...$100...$200 or more. You charge purchases 
against this “maximum credit." No down payment. And each 
month you make convenient payments (in the amount agreed 
upon when you open your account). Charge right up to the 
maximum, if you wish. And each payment you make en- 
ables you to charge again, in that amount and up to your 
“maximum credit.” 


We cordially invite you to visit our friendly Charge 
Account Office on the Fourth Floor . . . to open one 
or more accounts suited to your individual needs. 


Konhickr 
Washington at First Street 


Phoenix, Arizona 
Phone 4-4101 














LOOK - HEAR- NOW 


by Dorothea Pellett 
LEATHERGOODS Director of Visual Education, Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


nard's Convenient Extended 
Payment Plan for Teachers. (Films are 16mm sound, black-and- Princeton Film Center) Verbal expla- 
white, “classroom-tested,” and may be nations and _ excellent photography 
secured from local distributors. For focus on the controversy touched off 
those you are unable to locate, a note by gallery-goers who view examples of 
to Mrs. Pellett will be forwarded to the the current “isms” in contemporary 
producers.) painting. As the photogenic girl queries 
40 BS. Fat Becnee the artist he gives clues to understand- 
What is Modern Art (20 min. color, ing what artists attempt to do, and 
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PHOENIX + TEMPE - YUMA - SOMERTON 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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shows examples of famous artists’ 
work. Filmed in New York’s Museum of 
Modern Art whose exhibitions show 
artists “exercising the noblest pre- 
rogatives of human beings, curiosity 
and research,” this is the first of a 
series dealing with art forms. 


Buying Food (10 min. Young America 
Films) An attractive young housewife 
demonstrates six points toward wise 
use of the food dollar, after hungry 
husband Henry fell into error. High 
school, college, and adult homemakers 
profit from the well-organized visual- 
ized ideas as they did from ‘Meal 
Planning,” a related film. 


Friction (10 min. Young America 
Films) Experiments and diagrams show 
what friction is, how it hinders and 
helps. Drawings, working diagrams, and 
actual (Magnified) photography ef- 
fectively demonstrate how the human 
ear changes vibrations into nerve im- 
pulses. Structure and function of the 
throat, sinus, outer, middle and inner 
ear are shown and causes of impaired 
hearing suggested. For junior and 
senior high, college and adult groups 
interested in the sciences and health. 
A related film: ‘“‘The Voice.” 


The Life of a Plant (10 min. Color, 
Encyclopaedia Brittannica Films ) 
Time-lapse photography shows 40 days’ 
growth of green flowering plant, then 
skillfully-drawn moving diagrams show 
the four basic processes going on at 
once inside the plant. In the summary, 
live photography with the diagrams re- 
peats the life cycle and the new vocabu- 
lary so upper elementary as well as 
older students understand. Related 
films: “‘Work of Flowers,” “Leaves,” 
“Roots.” 


Eyes Bright (10 min. color, Avis Films) 
Attractive Judy (of “Judy’s Smile’) 
and three friends show how eyes help 
enjoy work and play. They learn from 
nurse, teacher, parents, and books how 
to keep their eyes bright, and summar- 
ize the learning in a picture show for 
their schoolmates and yours. 


Sparky, the Colt (10 min. color also, 
Coronet Films) Teachers find, as in 
“Frisky, the Calf,” a “before-reading” 
experience to build vocabulary, desired 
attitudes, and stimulate language arts 
expression. Little children eagerly 
watch to find what was David’s sur- 
prise, if they made friends, what name 
he chose, in a near-to-their-hearts sit- 
uation. 
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on Tops in Travel 


Next time you take a trip by 
train, make a mental note of 
how much more you get for 
your ticket money than just 


transp¢ wrtation. 


For example, there’s all the 
sit- back-and-relax comfort of 
wide, roomy seats. And there’s 
plenty of space—room enough 
to stretch out, to roam about. 
In a railroad train, you're never 
“handcuffed” to your seat. 


And the new equipment which 
has been put in service—enough 
for more than 300 streamlined 
trains—sets new highs for travel 
pleasure and comfort. 


Traveling by rail, you know 
where you're going and that 
youll get there regardless of 
weather. Trains are seldom af- 
fected by fogs and storms. 


Then there is the pleasant feeling 


of security. Just sit back and take 


it easy in the knowledge that the 
train is the safest way to travel. 


Next time—take the train and 
you'll see what a lot more you 
get for your money than just 
transportation. 
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38 So. First Street 


“CONTROLLED COMFORT” 


relaxes you from today... 


prepares you for tomorrow. 


Fr 


spring 


Mattress $49.50 


ADVERTISED IN Matching 


Box Spring $49.50 


BARROWS 


perfect res ind relaxation 
irresistable comfort, every night 
x Spring-Air mattress and box 


Phone 3-415] 














the mailman 


works for us! 


Now you can save even more by opening an account at First Federal 
Savings. Add to your account as often as you like and it won't cost you 
one penny. 


NO SERVICE CHARGE! 
NO MINIMUM CHARGE! 
WE PAY THE POSTAGE! 


Each time you add to your account, you will receive by return mail a 
receipt PLUS a prepaid envelope. Don't let “stamp money” eat up your 
dividends. Save more by saving at First Federal Savings. Open your 
account now and get a supply of pre-paid envelopes. And, of course, this 
same free service is available to loan holders, too. It’s one of our 25th 
anniversary gifts to you! 











“CONFERENCE” 
Has New Meaning 


Margaret Bouse 


The phrase, “Convention Report” 
has always left me a little “cold.” 
However, since returning from the 
Southwest Regional Conference of 
Classroom Teachers held in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, I feel much “warmer” to- 
ward the words, “Convention” and 
“Conference.” 

Headquarters for the meetings was 
Hotel Utah, the theme—Unity in 
Diversity—The Design for Our Pro- 
fession; the director, Miss Mary Vir- 
ginia Morris of Los Angeles, California. 
We were off to a flying start with 
Registration preceding the First Gen- 
eral Session of Friday evening, March 
17. A colorful St. Patrick’s Day motif 
in decoration set the stage for intro- 
ductions and greetings from members 
of local, state, and national Classroom 
Teachers Associations, followed by a 
roll call of the six Southwestern states 
represented. A reception with Salt 
Lake City teachers hostesses for the 
evening, followed the business session. 

A summary of the discussion revealed 
the following points: Participation of 
all teachers in all activities, local, state 
and national, is necessary if specific 
accomplishments are to be realized. As 
teachers we must render service, widen 
our viewpoint, and broaden our lives. 
The value of the State organization as 
a clearing house was stressed, and the 
establishment of strong local organiza- 
tions was urged by several members 
of the panel. 

Speaking on the Natioral level, Miss 
Hilda Maehling, executive secretary of 
the department of classroom teachers, 
gave an interesting account of the in- 
ner workings of the department at 














“Would you like to hear my part in the school 
concert, Dad?” 
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NEA headquarters. She stressed the 
fact that a new concept of the teaching 
profession has been built through the 
efforts of the NEA, and that citizens 
throughout the nation are learning of 
the value and needs of the education 
system. 

Hester Combs, Phoenix Classroom 
Teacher Association President, asked 
for the support of the group in electing 
Nell Wilcoxen to the position of South- 
western Regional Director of the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers. 
Following the announcements, approxi- 
mately 200 teachers assembled for 
luncheon on the Roof Garden of Hotel 
Utah. We enjoyed a magnificent view 
of the city and snowcapped mountains, 
listened to fine musicians from the Salt 
Lake City High Schools; partook of a 
delicious luncheon and last, but not 
least, heard the guest speaker. Speaking 
on “Unity in Diversity,” Mr. Wardner 
said the sharing of common democratic 
principles tends to unite diverse groups 
of citizens in the United States. “Unity 
in education,” he said, “will come from 
sharing similar goals rather than from 
adopting a similar pattern or putting 
a straight jacket on teachers thinking.” 

America’s classroom teachers must 
prepare children to cope with a complex 
world, continued Mr. Wardner. Teach- 
ers must impress upon children the 
need for behaving in an ethical and 
moral manner. 

Following the luncheon, workshop 
groups met again. It was here that I 
encountered a noticeable feeling of 
frustration. All of the groups met at 
the same time and for what seemed to 
me a short period of time, considering 
the topics to be covered. I wanted to 
be too many places at once, but had 
to decide on attending only one meet- 
ing, Organization of Workshops, which 
I enjoyed very much, perhaps because 
Hester Combs made such a fine contri- 
bution to the discussion! 

Mayor Earl J. Glade said in an ad- 
dress at the banquet that “America 
is deeply indebted to the teaching pro- 
fession for its vital role in the raising 
of American living standards. Govern- 
ment and civic officials depend upon 
teachers for leadership in developing 
an appreciation of American freedoms 
and the American way of life, Mayor 
Glade continued. “We realize that 
sometimes parents are sadly remiss in 
instructing their children in these price- 
less loyalties and that, therefore, a 
very considerable burden develops up- 
on you,” he said. 

Thus we ended our journey to Salt 
Lake City! But before I leave you per- 
haps I’d better tell you that Edna 
Mellor took some beautiful colored pic- 
tures of the entire trip, so if you are 
interested, give her a ring! 
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N OW eee buy America’s 
FAVORITE WATCHES 


ON DANIEL’ 
Easy Credit Terms 


Your 
Choice 


” $7.25 DOWN $7] 


$1.50 WEEKLY 


17-jewel movements. Man’s 
model with mesh bracelet. 
Accurate and dependable. 


21 jewels in each famous 
“Excellency” model. Truly 
accurate, dependable 
watches. 


The Diamond Store Of The Southwest 
@ 


FOR FINE 
JEWELRY 


36 North Central 


whe, 


46 East Washington 

















TEACHERS AGENCY 





HUFF — 

HAWAII and THE WEST 
Our territory offers exceptional opportunities 
for good teachers in all departments. Enroll 
now for 1950 


porter FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


MISSOULA, MONTANA 
(Member N. A. T. A.) 


35 Years Superior Placement 

















* Special rates for teachers in active service 
* Living accommodations available on and near the campus 
* Organized social and recreational program 
SUMMER SESSION — June 26 to August 4 
POST-SESSION — August 7 to September 1 


Students will find numerous offerings in 
the Graduate School; in the College of 
Letters, Arts, and Sciences; in the 
Schools of Architecture, Commerce, 
Engineering, Music, Pharmacy, Educa- 
tion, Journalism, Library Science, Public 
Administration, Religion, and Social 
Work; and in the departments of Oc- 
cupational Therapy, Physical Therapy, 
Radio, and Cinema. 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES are of- 
fered in the fields of Art, Music, Drama, 
Audio-Visual Education, Remedial Read- 
ing, Speech Correction, School Adminis- 
tration, Counseling and Guidance, Inter- 
cultural Education, Communications, 
Physical Education. 


Write to Director for Summer Session Bulletin 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES 7, CALIFORNIA 























“ARIZONA'S” MOST 
COMPLETE 
RTMENT STORE 


SEARS 


ROEBUCK ANDCO 


FREE PARKING Adams at 2nd Street 
In Downtown Phoenix 


Phone 8-1551 





EDUCATIONAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THIS IS THE UN 


An album of phonograph records, 
telling in dramatic, documentary style 
the living story of the United Nations 
is being produced at Lake Success and 
will be ready for sale to schools, li- 
braries and community organizations 
during the summer of 1950. The origin, 
scope, aims and achievements of the 
United Nations will be described, and 
the material used will be undated and 
have permanent value. It is hoped that 
many schools and community organiza- 
tions in the United States and Canada 
will have a copy of the album by next 
October 24, “U.N. Day.” 


NEW VISUAL AID LIBRARY 


Here’s good news for those schools 
using educational films. The Coronet 
Films are depositing with Kelton Audio 
Equipment Company, Inc. their com- 
plete library of educational films for 
rental purposes. This will be a boon to 
those schools who are not members of 
the film cooperatives and will make 
available to them one of the finest 
selections of educational films in the 
country at very nominal rates. This 
film library will also make available 
preview prints to those schools wish- 
ing to purchase outright. It is not the 
intention to have this library compete 
with the film cooperatives already 
established, but rather to supplement 





ANNOUNCEMENT 
is made by the publishers of 


WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


of the permanent appointment 
of 
MR. HOMER AKER 


an experienced educator, as 
school representative and area 
manager for Central and 
Northern Arizona. In the inter- 
ests of better service, he may 
be contacted, or orders ad- 
dressed through P. O. BOX 
1710, PHOENIX. 
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and make more films available to 
all of the schocls. Bookings for the fall 
term are now being accepted by Kel- 
ton Audio Equipment Company, Inc. on 
the entire Coronet Library as listed in 
their catalog. We suggest those schools 
interested contact Kelton Audio Equip- 
ment Co., Inc., and get their listings in 
early so that they may be able to secure 
the prints they want on the desired 
dates. This film library should be an 
asset to all of our school systems in 
the state of Arizona. 


MRS. MURDOCK PUBLISHES 


“Constantino Brumidi, Michelangelo 
of the United States Capitol,” by 
Myrtle Cheney Murdock, wife of Cong- 
ressman John R. Murdock of Arizona, 
will be published probably in midsum- 
mer under the sponsorship of The 
National League of American Pen 
Women with the financial backing of 
an anonymous Foundation. 

The book will be 10 by 12% inches 
in dimension, and tentatively has been 
scheduled to contain 128 pages, 12 of 
them full color prints and 24 black and 
white pictures. Binding will be cloth. 

The book will tell the story of Bru- 
midi’s life and will show Brumidi 
“treasures” of art in the Capitol Build- 
ing of the United States. Brumidi, an 
Italian refugee came to America in the 
middle of the last century and soon had 
commissions to decorate the Capitol 
Dome, Capitol reception and committee 
rooms, the Rotunda, and the ground 
floor of the Senate extension. 


SPECIAL BULLETIN AVAILABLE 


Second Graders Try Their Wings is the 
name of the latest special bulletin of 
the Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the National Education 
Association. It is the well-written story 
of the activities of the second grade 
in Bromwell School, Denver. 50c per 
copy from the DEPARTMENT OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCI- 
PALS, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. Free to members of 
the department. 


BROCHURE FOR DEANS 


The Dean of Women in the Institution 
of Higher Learning is the new publica- 
tion by that Department of the Na- 
tional Education Association. The bro- 
chure is available from the National 
Association of Deans of Women, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. It describes the central task of 
the Dean of Women, giving some atten- 
tion to the history of the position, the 
specific responsibilities and functions, 
and the personality, knowledge and 


skills needed by a dean of women. 
(Announcements, page 36) 
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... for today’s SCHOOL YOUNGSTERS 


Services of Arizona Edison Company, Inc., and of other busi- 
nesses in our system of free enterprise, assure your children 
today of a brighter future tomorrow. For example 


1. Company-paid taxes help support schools, colleges, libraries, 
hospitals and other institutions which give us the world’s highest 
standard of living. 

2. By serving customers in the best American tradition—as an 
efficient, business-managed free enterprise—Arizona Edison helps 
keep the future rich with promise. 


YES, YOUNGSTERS HAVE A BIG STAKE IN THE FREE ENTERPRISE WAY 
OF KEEPING OPEN A FUTURE UNLIMITED — OPEN TO ALL, FOR ALL! 


“Helping Build a Brighter Tomorrow” 

















Elementary Serving Arizona and the Great Southwest 
High School 
College 


** * 


Public and Private 





MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 


1540 West Jefferson Street PHOENIX, ARIZONA Phone 4-0114 











BAPTIST BOOK STORE 


Religious and Fiction Books for Adults and Children 
BIBLES — CHURCH SUPPLIES 


390 North First Avenue 20% discount to Libraries 


Ph. 4-3700 
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SLEEP-vs—-EMOTIONS 


HE emotions, whether of a pleasur- 

able or painful nature, interfere 
with normal sleep. It matters not what 
emotions are aroused—-fear, worry, 
disappointment or pleasant anticipa- 
tion of the future. 

The most dramatic results that have 
been obtained by the various investiga- 
tors of sleep have been those dealing 
with the effects of the emotions on the 
“quality” of an individual’s sleep. Ren- 
shaw found that after certain types of 
motion pictures a large percentage of 
the children which he used as subjects 
showed a marked increase in motility. 
In fact the loss of sleep in these sub- 
jects was so great in amount as to be 
“positively detrimental to health and 
conduct.” This pronounced effect was 
noted particularly in children over 10 
years of age. 

In the report of Giddings of his 
studies on the effects of emotional dis- 
turbances on sleep, there are curves 
showing marked disturbances in sleep 
patterns of individua! children after 
emotional upsets. For example, the 
number of active minutes of a child 
who had been told that his father, a 
widower, had remarried, was increased 
from 68. to 120, the motility being al- 
most twice that of a normal night. 
After one of the children had his 
bicycle stolen, the number of active 
minutes was increased from 72 to 110. 
Once during the course of these experi- 
ments, when there was an attempted 
burglary, the activity of the whole 


group of 24 children was doubled the 
average of a normal night. The motility 
of the whole group was also markedly 
increased the night before commence- 
ment. 

The results of Giddings show that in 
children who were accustomed to mod- 
erate physical exercise, there was no 
effect on sleep motility from physical 
exercise taken approximately 1 hour 
before retiring. The normal motility 
curves of 15 nights sleep on 12 children 
were identical with those taken on 15 
nights after these children had been 
engaged in severe physical exercise. 

Sleeplessness or restless sleep may be 
erroneously laid at the door of severe 
mental activity or mental fatigue. 
Studies were made on the motility of 
the sleep of children after an hour’s 
intensive study shortly before bedtime. 
The sleep patterns obtained after this 
intensive mental effort were normal in 
every respect; but, when the children 
studied on the night before an exami- 
nation, their sleep patterns showed a 
large increase in the restlessness of 
sleep. Here we see that severe mental 
activity of itself does not lead to rest- 
less sleep, but when the emotions are 
aroused—perhaps fear of making a 
poor grade on an examination—there 
is a marked derangement of sleep. 

It has long been accepted that the 
drinking of a glass of warm milk on 
retiring induces sleep and this form of 
therapy has often been prescribed for 
individuals who have difficulty in going 





TWO SUMMER SESSIONS offer out- 
standing teacher-training courses, June 
19-July 28 and July 31-August 25. Work 
toward B.S., B.A. or M.A. degrees or 
special credentials. Fully-accredited 
work in 14 departments — art, music 
speech, biology, business, chemistry 
education and psychology, English 
home economics, languages, mathe 
matics and physics, physical educa 
tion, religion, social sciences. 
SPECIAL WORKSHOPS in parent edu 
cation, audio-visual techniques, sex 
education, music. 

HAVE FUN! Attend cool morning 
classes on a beautiful campus. Ha. 
free time for cultural and recreaticnal 
attractions of a great city. Join i 
pensive college-conducted tours 
beaches, mountains, Hollywood 
studios, Catalina. Or you may enroll 
for section of July 31 postsession t 
be held at Big Bear Lake, Calif., 8,000 
feet in San Bernardino Mountains. 





COMBINE VACATION AND SUMMER SCHOOL THIS YEAR! 


at George Pepperdine College... 


in Southern California 


CHRISTIAN ENVIRONMENT. You will 
like this small, friendly college offering 
the best in modern education in a 
wholesome Christian environment. 


NOT EXPENSIVE! Tuition rates are 
reasonable. Room and board at modest 
ost in modern campus dormitories if 
you make reservations early. 


Write for Free Illustrated 
Summer Bulletin 
* 
GEORGE PEPPERDINE 
COLLEGE 
Los Angeles 44, Calif. 


HUGH M. TINER, Pres. 
E. V. PULLIAS, Dean 











This article is a report of the Joint 
Committee on Health Problems in 
Education of the National Education 
Association and the American Medi- 
cal Association, NEA Headquarters, 
Washington, D.C. It was edited by 
Thurman B. Rice, M.D., Department 
of Bacteriology and Public Health, 
Indiana University, Bloomington. 











to sleep. 

Giddings, in a study using children as 
subjects, concluded that the drinking of 
6 oz. of warm milk at bedtime was con- 
ducive to quiet sleep. The drinking of 
6 oz. of warm water, 6 oz. of orange 
juice or 6 oz. of a cold caffeine-contain- 
ing beverage (0.6 grain caffeine had 
no effect on the sleep pattern of nor- 
mal children. 

Further experiments with children 
showed that warm or cold baths just 
prior to retiring seemed to have no 
constant effect, either in the produc- 
tion of or in the interference with, 
sleep in normal children. However, a 
large amount of food taken at the eve- 
ning meal resulted in a marked in- 
crease in motility. This restlessness in 
sleep was pronounced in the first hours 
of sleep but in many cases continued 
throughout the whole of the night. 
When the children were given a “light” 
meal at night there was no noticeable 
change in activity from that observed 
after eating a “normal” supper. 

Many studies have been made to try 
to determine exactly how much sleep 
children and adults require. The aver- 
age values which have been obtained 
from actual observations on the hours 
of sleep of many children are usually 
reported in the following range: 


Age Hours of Sleep 


5 years 11-13 
10 years 10-12 
15 years 9-11 


20 years 8-9 


In adult life the average values of nor- 
mal individuals are from 6-9 hours 
sleep. 

Since it has been definitely shown 
that these emotional disturbances, 
which occur in everyone’s daily living, 
interfere with our sleep, let’s remem- 
ber to try to get to bed as early as 
possible so that we may “make up” 
for those nights on which we have had 
restless sleep or sleep of short dura- 
tion. By so doing we will then allow 
our bodies to take advantage of the 
hours of sleep for recuperative pro- 
cesses so that we will awake refreshed 
and ready to meet the challenge of the 
day’s activities. 
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AASA : a : 
(From page 11) New Horizons in Teaching 


turn good public schools rest, Roy E. Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 
Larson, chairman of the National Citi- 
zens Commission for the Public Schools, 
told the educators. Dr. W. W. Theisen, 
superintendent of Milwaukee public 
schools warned, “Public boards should 
conduct their business and that of their 
committees in meetings that are open 
to the public.” 

ATOMIC ENERGY EDUCATION. 
“What bothers me is that nearly five 
years after the release of atomic ener- 
gy, we find it necessary to convince 
educators it is necessary to teach this.” 
Thus spoke Fletcher Watson, associate 
professor of education at Harvard 
University. 

RESOLUTION. These 14,000 educators 
who head school systems representing 
20 million public school children 
adopted resolutions in closing AASA 


sessions that: (1) opposed state laws . A Fund Reisio 
requiring special oaths for teachers, | a uo 


(2) opposed employment of Communist ] S. B 
party members as teachers, (3) re- = Y a) May asket 
newed requests for Federal aid for * 4 ecaneimiiaiils 

school operation estimated at $300, / P 


000,000 yearly, (4) asked for Federal DIRECTIONS ; earned money turning a 
funds for a $10,000,000,000 expansion t\ vegetable and fruit baskets 
old 





of U. S. public schools. F into doily bassinets. 
FEDERAL AID. As far as the reporter, 
Benjamin Fine, could observe, virtually 
none of the school superintendents and 
other responsible officials opposed 
Federal aid to education. Evidently, the 
educational profession has accepted the : 
principal of federal aid. Many expect available. 

it to be adopted before the present Get some paint or varnish, an old ruf- 
Congress adjourns. One aspect of the fled curtain (organdy or dotted Swiss), 
Federal aid bill did receive considerable Nees some old toweling or sheeting. 
questioning in some quarters. The dele- 
gates voted that public funds would go 
for public schools only. They said: 
“‘We believe the American tradition of lnahde, Win eb tenting an dines 
separation of church and state should | ing: for puter, pencil round oat. J TINEIMPOnAion waom season, rn caany 
be vigorously and zealously safe- side bottom of basket allowing ex- out. The “eset oa tee from $1.25, cg ; a 
guarded.” tra inch all around for seam and 


¥%-inch stuffing. ‘ 


The satisfying chewing of refreshing 


a rumpus from this issue, only two of WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM seems to help rT; 
the ten thousand delegates in the hall you keep alert and lighthearted so that ; SPEARMINT 
anes 


All this project requires is plenty of 

fruit and vegetable baskets. Enlist aid 
of your grocer and parents and keep 
1 Paint or varnish out and inside collecting all through the year. Or, 
tout ay wegutalits Sats. obtain when baskets are normally most 


2 Make rufle and lining from old Put on a nominally low price. Use for 
ruffed curtain. Or, use decals. your bazaar. Or, a local department 
3 Make mattress and pillow to fit store might help you sel! them. 








To the secret surprise of some of- 
ficials who had expected something of 





when the voting took place offered any your work goes smoother, easier. Ever try it 
opposition. when marking papers? And, what a wholesome 
treat for children without hurting appetite. 
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324 West Washington — Phoenix PHOENIX Ist Street and Roosevelt Phone 4-7104 
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OFFICE SUPPLIES 


Metal Office Furniture 


Fountain Pens and Pencils 


HEINZE, BOWEN & HARRINGTON, Inc. 


228 W. Washington, Phoenix 
“Opposite City Bus Terminal” 


Phone 4-4179 








SPANISH CONVERSATION IN MEXICO 
THE INTERAMERICAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


Saltillo, Mexico 


7th Season: July 3-Aug. 11: Nov. 13-Dec. 22 
Intensive training with PRIVATE TUTORS three hours daily. Special Language, Cultural, 


and Commercial courses. 


M.A. Degree. All 
versity, Studies, Mexico. G. I. APPROVED. R ble rates, 


lexican Faculty. Incorporated Dept. Uni- 


P climate. 





Donald I. Custer, Box 413, Salida, Colorado 














Note each of these 
important advantages... 


1. Smooth, easy “film-feed” 
threading. Film advances or 
reverses. Cannot scratch or 
fear. 
Improved optical system, 
including lens, coated 
throughout for unparalleled 
screen brilliance. 
Receding double aperture 
glasses hold filmstrip se- 
curely for sharp, uniform 
focus. 
New, eosy-to-change aper- 
ture masks for single- or 
double-frame. 
5. Film completely protected 
t heat d ge. 
New, foolproof rewind 
take-up. 





Teaching and Learning made 


easier, faster, more effective... 


with the new, improved 


Now your filmstrips and 2” x 2” color slides 
will really sparkle on the screen—with a 
brilliance, clarity, and sharpness you 
have never before enjoyed. The new, 
easy-to-use S.V.E. Instructor 300 makes 
classroom use of these teaching tools far more 
effective, easier, and faster. 
Complete with 5° S.V.E. Wocoted Series O lens, 300-watt 
lamp, two-tone case .$90.00 
free...send today for new, complete catalog of S.V.E. 
projectors and accessories. Gives full descriptions and 
applications. Illustrated. 
Ask for Catalog No. 609. 

sign of perfection in 

still projection... 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


a business corporation 
1345 W. Diversey Parkway + Chicago 14, Iilinois 
Producers of Visual Aids Since 1919 








KINDERGARTENS 
(From page 17) 


Washington Elementary has arranged 
meetings on art in the kindergarten, sex 
education, and the literature of the 
kindergarten. Parents at other schools 
have discussed their children’s mental 
and physical health and speech prob- 
lems. Small group meetings on special 
problems, such as thumb sucking or 
eating habits, are also held. 

Sometimes there are outside discus- 
sion leaders from state, county, and 
local school offices, sometimes just in- 
formal discussion among the parents 
and teachers. The principal at Washing- 
ton gave a talk on sex education and 
loaned parents his authoritative books. 
But the meetings are always casual and 
friendly, at times a tea, a luncheon, or 
a picnic for the whole family. 

“These parents don’t laugh at their 
children’s painting any more or ask 
“What is it?” says Miss Barnes. “After 
our meeting on art as a means of self- 
expression, they learned to say to the 
youngsters, ‘Tell me about it.’ ”’ 


“Can't keep them away” 

Teachers develop their own records 
en the children’s progress; there are 
no rigid forms to follow. These records 
are summarized on cumulative record 
blanks that travel on to the first grade 
teachers who already are expressing 
gratitude for the information. Parent 
ceenferences are also summarized and 
placed in the child’s record folder. 

Monthly in-service meetings were 
begun just for teachers in the 180- 
minute program to help plan parent- 
conferences, but nearly all kindergar- 
ten teachers have been appearing at the 
appointed hour. “You can’t keep them 
away,” says Miss Swatszel. ‘They’re 
all hoping to be in it soon, and they will 
be—when we have enough teachers to 
go around.” 

It’s just that they all agree with Miss 
Barnes, that “When you know the 
parents, the child is easier to under- 
stand.” 


McGlhaney's 


flowers 


FOR 
EVERY 
OCCASION 


44,.N. Central Ave., Phone 4-1159, PHOENIX 
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CRAYOLA 


RISES TO NEW HEIGHTS 


CRAYOLA has always made art history. 
As the first high-grade drawing crayon 
created to sell at a low price, it revolu- 
tionized art teaching almost a half cen- 
tury ago. Because it has continued to 
keep pace with the rapid progress of 
school art, its leadership has never been 
challenged. Today Crayola is available in 
assortments ranging from 8 to 48 colors— 
thereby broadening its utility and giving 
it new status as a medium for advanced 


as well as elementary art. & 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
San Francisco: 5 Third Street 
Pacific Coast Factory: Los Angeles 























B&B WELDING 
SUPPLIES 
Sight Feed 


Generators 
Rexarc Welding Rod 


1838 No. 11th Street 
Phone 3-7684 
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YOURS... 
for the asking 


By using the coupons in your maga- 
zine you will secure excellent 
material which has been prepared 
especially for you. This column gives 
only a partial list of the many attrac- 
tive offerings in this issue. The coupon 
below is for your convenience in order- 
ing. 


some 


46. “‘A Chronology of American Rail- 
roads” is a ten-page illustrated 7” 
x 10” booklet containing important 
dates in American Railroad history, 
growth of railway mileage by 
states and by years, and other fig- 
ures on railroad and industrial dis- 
tribution. For upper grades and 
high school. ( Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads) 


. New “SVE Educational Catalog” 
of filmstrips and 2” x 2” color slide 
sets (No. 600). (Society for Visual 
Education) 


. “The Case for the ‘Ten-Twenty’” 
is more than a brief for the Ameri- 
can Seating Company’s newest 
desk with level, 10° and 20° top 
positions. This booklet includes a 
quick summary of the studies of 
the Texas Inter-Professional Com- 
mission on Child Development, 
which showed that children in 
thousands of classrooms are being 
exposed to glaring or insufficient 
light and to harmful posture with 
attendant focusing problems. In- 
cluded also is a list of reference 
books related to lighting, seeing, 
seating, posture and child develop- 
ment. (American Seating Compa- 
ny) 


. “How Tape Recording Simplifies 
Teaching” is a 16-page booklet 
which tells how tape recording is 
used in music, English, speech, 
commercial, science, and _ social 
studies classes. Pictures and 
sketches. (Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company) 


. “Little Nipper” booklet is a 20- 
page catalog of records for chil- 
dren. The story about each record 
will help with the selection of ap- 
propriate records for various ages. 
(Radio Corporation of America) 


. Travel booklets — “Travel for 
Fun,” “Rocky Mountain Tours’ 
and “Thrift-tailored Tours.” (Con- 
tinental Trailways) 


. Travel folders about “Amazing 
America Tours,” individually plan- 
ned but not escorted, in the East 


and in the West. Specify the sec- 


’ 





THE NEW 


OKS 


THE NATION'S 
BASIC READERS 


e Child Experience Stories 
@ Integrated Textfilms 
@ The Practical Rebus 
e The Triple Teaching Plan 


e Complete Word Recognition 
Techniques 


e Special Helps for Immature 
Pupils 


Write for Information Today 


—UZe 
Peictsorg G. 


WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 


ad 


tion in which you are interested. 
(Greyhound Lines). 


USE THIS COUPON 

State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Lllinois 
Please have sent to me the items 
checked in the quantities indicated. 
8c is enclosed for each item checked. 

46 47 48 24 80 45 651 
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FOR TEACHING - 
AND FOR LEARNING 


UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


A Zetec rns 


“ AMERICANS | oe 


ALL a 


THE 
Teek’| RIVER 


FREEDOM The 


TO State University 


LEARN of lowa 


\ 


HYMN 
OF THE 
NATIONS 


Arturo Toscanini 
and the 
NBC Symphony 
Orchestra 


DON'T Ay 
BE A and religious 
SUCKER 


discrimination 


Rent these films from your State or local 
educational film library. You can purchase 
them from— 


CASTLE FILMS 


PRODUCE BY Unyiren wont? FUMS myc. 
1445 Park Avenue, New York 29, N. Y. 
For further information about these films 
and 2,000 other visual aids of the United 
States Government, mail the coupon below: 


C unites World Films, inc., pratense 4 fp crene Fi ws | 
| 1445 Park Avenue, New York 29, N _ | 
© Send me further information about the 5 films listed | 


| C) Send me the 1949 catalog “U. S. Government Films | 
for School and Industry,’ and the 1950 supplement 


| CU! have the 1949 catalog. Send me the 1950 supple- | 
ment. 


pane. | 





Title. 








Institution. 


Address. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


(From page 31) 


“TRAVEL ESSAY” SCHOLARSHIPS. 
All junior and senior high school stu- 
dents in the United States and Canada 
may enrol in the “Travel Essay” Schol- 
arship Awards Competition sponsored 
by the publishers of Travel Previews 
Educational Manuals in cooperation 
with the promotional efforts of the 
recreational travel industry. $5,000.00 
ir cash scholarship awards, plus all- 
expense, one-week vacation trips to 
Washington, D.C., are the prizes open 
to competing students and teachers 
sponsoring them. Full information may 
be obtained from Jay Rathburn Associ- 
ates, 4514 W. Medford Avenue, Mil- 
waukee 16, Wis. 


EXCHANGE TEACHER PROGRAM. 
The Honor Education Society, Kappa 
Delta Ti, is sponsoring a teacher ex- 
change program. It is expected that an 
applicant will have a bachelor’s degree, 
three or more years of teaching ex- 
perience, the qualifications of a mem- 
ber of Kappa Delta Pi, and will state 
preferences as to grade, subject and 
location. In addition he must have the 
approval of his board of trustees. Ad- 
dress inquiries to E.I.F. Williams, Re- 
corder-Treasurer, Heidelberg College, 
Tiffin, Ohio. 


NEA SUMMER TOURS are entering 
their fifth annual season. Regions of 
the U. S., its territories, and its neigh- 
bors to the north and south are included 
in the 11 tour areas. Booklets which 
des the itineraries, present gen- 
eral information about the tours, and 
give the tour costs are available from 
the NEA’S Division of Travel Service, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 





accurately 
compounded 


prescriptions 


at two locations 


FREE DELIVERY 


Waybands 


PRESCRIPTION PHARMACIES 
PROFESSIONAL BUILDING 
13 E. MONROE PHONE 4-417! PHOENIX 


MCKINLEY MEDICAL BUILDING 
138 W. MCKINLEY PHOENIX 
PHONE 4-7243 














TIPS FOR 
‘© TEACHERS 
pL 


Less than 50¢ opens A 
WORLD OF WORDS for 
your pupils. The new text- 
workbook, so appropriately 
entitled A WORLD OF 
WORDS and so economi- 
cally priced (48¢ net, trans- 
portation extra), enables 
your pupils to speak and to 
write well. Lesson arrangement makes 
work seem like games. Work centers 
around student play-and-puzzle interests 
and activities. Write for free sample unit 
from this effective ““Know-How” book. 


Always a favorite is EASY GROWTH IN 
READING, the series that affords a com- 
plete reading program from pre-primer 
level through junior high school. 


What keeps the Middle East constantly 
seething ? First, it is the only place in the 
world where three continents meet. Sec- 
ond, it is a bridge land. Third, it has oil 
and plenty of it. Pertinent treatment of 
timely topics characterizes the entire OUR 
NEIGHBORS GEOGRAPHY SERIES 
which develops a well-integrated under- 
standing of each area being studied. 


Zero is a word that THE WINSTON DIC- 
TIONARY defines (in one sense) as “noth- 
ing.”’ For something that is nothing, zero 
can cause a load of grief when teaching it 
in arithmetic. With ARITHMETIC WE 
USE, however, zero emerges clearly, defi- 
nitely, and always as something—a place 
holder, a starting point in measuring, an 
indicator that a try has been made or a 
“turn” taken (such as 0 on a score board). 


There is a special thrill in Erick Berry's 
LAND OF THE FREE SERIES for those 
boys and girls who live in Pennsylvania, 
Maine, Wisconsin, California, Oregon, and 
New Mexico. So far, this highly recom- 
mended series of junior novels contains a 
story on the pioneers who settled each of 
the above-mentioned sections and helped 
to make our country just what it is—the 
LAND OF THE FREE. 


Maytime brings thoughts 
of your well-earned vaca- 
tion. In this, the final 


| TIPS FOR TEACHERS 
| for 1949-1950, we take 
| the opportunity to wish 


you the happiest of sum- ~ 
mers. 


WINSTO 


ARIZONA TEACHER-PARENT 


1010 Arch St. 
Phila. 7 





“Tt’s News To Me” 


These are announcements by the manu- 
facturers of new products which we 
believe will be of professional inter- 
est to educators. This listing should not 
be construed as a recommendation by 
the editor. You will want to check and 
compare these items with others to be 
found in your school supply store. If 
unable to find any of these items 
locally write ARIZONA TEACHER- 
PARENT and we will tell you where 
you may find them. 


“STORY OF AMERICA PICTURE 
LIBRARY” helps to make American 
History easier to understand. Over 500 
pictures—size 842” x 11”. Covers ten 
subjects from the discovery, explora- 
tion and settlement of our country 
through pioneering, wars, transporta- 
tion science and inventions to our 
present State and Federal governments. 
Filed according to subject matter in a 
file case 8” x 13” weighing 21 pounds. 
Cost $39.50. 


THE UNION CITY BODY COMPANY 
has a newly designed school bus body 
embodying specifications that exceed 
national standards and standards of 
practically all the states of the union, 
according to the manufacturers. New 
features are the curved windshield, bet- 
ter vision, wide front end for wide 
chassis cowls and adaptability to all 
school bus chasis. (Union Bus Com- 
pany, Union City, Ind.) 


THE “SOUND REEL” is a new mag- 
netic tape recorder introducing for the 
first time one hour continuous record- 
ing on a single track in one direction. 
Available with or without a built-in 
radio, complete, ready to operate. All 
models have separate inputs for record- 
ing from microphone, from radio, and 
from records. Playback is instantane- 
ous. The same recording can be played 
back any number of times or it can be 
erased and a new recording made on 
the same tape. Each model may also be 
used as a Public Address System. 


NEUMADE PRODUCTS CORPORA- 
TION announces the new and improved 
MF-6 filmstrip storage cabinet. This 
cabinet which has become a standard 
item for bulk film~trip storage is now 
available, at no increase in price, with 
an improved indexing and filing fea- 
ture. 


BOOK SAVERS are made of Pilofilm, 
a tough, waterproof and tear-resistant 
material. Easy to put on, fitting skin 
tight regardless of book size; excep- 
tionally long wearing, impervious to 
liquids and may be cleaned with soap 
and water. 
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you like to shop where smart people shop 

vou like to find gifts for everyone at one place 
you like to give “gifts that keep on giving” 

you like extra service such as free gift wrapping 


come to 


35 North First Avenue Al ‘ i l 


eum SINCE 1897 
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Jape Recording at ita 
best with the now 


DuKane 


TAPE RECORDER 


You'll be proud to own 
it! So simple a child can operate it! 
Now you can record any sound perfectly. Record 
your school band, music, dramatic and public 

speaking classes. 
You will find it invaluable as a teaching aid. 
Only $189.50 


Call Phoenix 4-7355 or Tucson 2-2831 
FOR FREE DEMONSTRATION 


KELTON AUDIO EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 


808 N. First St. 33 So. Fifth Avenue 
Phoenix Tucson 











In full accord with the high ideals of the Arizona 
Parent-Teacher Membership, we pledge our 
screens and stages will always be devoted to en- 
tertainment carefully selected for your enjoyment. 
Feel free to call on any of our managers for any 
assistance we may render, with the assurance of 
our utmost co-operation at all times. 


PHOENIX 
ORPHEUM—PALMS —RIALTO—STRAND 
RAMONA--AERO 
TUCSON 
PARAMOUNT-—STATE—CATALINA 


Your Objective 
Is Our Policy 

















COLORS that 


give imagination 
a voice 


Milton Bradley 

liquid POSTER 

COLORS are free 

flowing, dry guick- 

ly without streak- 

ing. Sold in 2 oz. to gallon jars, and 
boxed sets of 6, 12 and 16 colors in 
34 oz. jaré. 

Milton Bradley Powder Poster 
Colors are brilliant, with a smooth, 
velvet finish. Sold in pound cans. 
VIVI-TONE for quality and exce 
tional brilliance. COLOR TONE for 
economy. 

Order from your school supplies 
dealer or direct. Write for our com- 
plete School Materials Catalog. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS, 


Boston - Chicago + Philadelphis 


VACATION. LOANS 


Wo Payments until Pall/ 








J If you need cash now—$50 to $500—cut out | 
and mail cou below for full details of 
I Postal’s “BORROW By MAIL” plan for | 
| teachers. Your signature only—no cosigners | 
or endorsers—completely private. 20 months 
} to repay at low, lawful rate. Mail today! 1 
1 POSTAL FINANCE COMPANY |! 
| 214 W. Gold Ave. Dept. 21, Albuquerque, N.M. | 


What Students Think 
(From page 5) 


or religion?” Seventy-three (73) per 
cent of the high school students feel 
he should not be barred, 20 per cent 
feel he should be, and 20 per cent are 
uncertain. Eighty-one (81) per cent of 
the college students feel that teachers 
should not be barred for those reasons, 
12 per cent do believe he should be, and 
7 per cent are undecided. 

One question asks “Should certain 
books and other publications be barred 
from public school libraries?” Among 
the juniors in high school, 60 per cent 
answer in the affirmative, 22 per cent 
answer in the negative, and 12 per cent 
are undecided. The college students are 
more independent, less pleased with 
having their reading censored. Seventy- 
two (72) per cent do not want reading 
materials barred. Twenty-three (23) 
per cent think it might be necessary to 
do so, and 5 per cent are undecided. 

Of the 23 per cent who say there 
should be some censorship, more than 
half feel that the censorship should be 
on a basis of “sex immorality” and 
“racial, religious, or class intolerance,” 
which, incidentally, ranks high in the 
opinion of school men who have made 
exhaustive studies of censorship of 
teaching materials. 

A fuller account will be given on this 
questionnaire later. 


Joseph N. Smelser 








COMPANY 
444 EAST ADAMS 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


STATE DISTRIBUTORS 
FOR 
REX-O-graph 


“THE KING OF FLUID DUPLICATORS” 


SEE THE NEW MODERN 
REX-O-graph MODEL “R” 
LO-BOY 
Simplifies, speeds up your 
duplicating — saves time 
and money. 

MODELS ARE PRICED FROM $89.00 
CALL OR WRITE FOR A 
DEMONSTRATION 


























“It’s that new kid .. . his father’s a 


milkman!” 











CLARK OFFICE SUPPLY CO., INC. 


123 NORTH 2nd AVENUE — PHONE 3-1127 and 3-1128 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCHOOL & OFFICE 


@ Art Metal Chairs, Files & Desks 
@ M &V Carbon Paper 





@ Brief Cases, Pens & Wallets 











ARIZONA TEACHER-PARENT 








ELSIE SAYS 


Borden’ 
Vitamin D 
Homogenized 


o 
Milk 
is so good for the 
children’s Summer- 
time lunches. 








L. C. MEAD 


Your Independent 
FIRESTONE DEALER 


1313 North Central 
Phone 4-3068 


CALL US FOR 


TIRE and BATTERY 
SERVICE 








Telephone 3-9745 


VALLEY 
STATIONERS 


Everything for the 
School and Office 


H. F. “Storky” Gordon 


35 West Monroe Phoenix. Arizona 








TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to 5300 BY MAIL 


| Quick!i- Easy!- Private! | 
If you need money — it from $50 to $300— 
out and inail this ad fore jm sete details of confidential ] 
BORROW BY ey em 0 co-signers, no en: 
1 Conoteee School board, merchants, apeny So not I 
od taketh the loan in the privacy of yourown 
l BY BY MAIL 6 stalgnents note only. ote pay in convenient | 
oe installments—not n aon os od to pay on principa 1 
cationif£ alary stops! Police 
| mailed inp inenvelope. Cut out and mail this ad todav! 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY — Dept. H-134 


i 210 STATE FINANCE BLOG., DES MOINES 8, IOWA 


NAME. 
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Know Arizona 
(From page 21) 


done in areas not possible to reach by 
field work. 

The students in the Workshop will 
develop skills in the use of visual aids, 
radio and field trip guidance so they 
may lead their schools and communities 
in those conservation practices which 
will maintain our natural resources for 
a greater Arizona. 





MY KINDERGARTEN 


This is the World of the Child-of-Four 
Every house has a crooked door; 
Every animal has a tail; 

Every seashore a wooden pail. 

This is the World of the Four-to-Five: 
Every object may come alive 


Flowers can talk and the Three 
chat, 


And a barber pok 


Bears 
ean tip its hat 


Grownups put everything in its place— 
Why can't an arm grow from a face? 
Charles has six legs if I wish it so, 

And no one but Me knows what I know! 


This is the Age of the Toothless-Space: 
Little hands struggle to tie a lace. 
Muscles grow tense when they catch a 
ball 
Floors ** 
fall! 


rise up"’ when they tumble and 


Let fun and fancy with real life mix! 
Thus we'll face bravely the Age-of-Six 
Martha Goldhammer 


Reprinted by permission from the 
Christian Science Monitor. 





Rep. Clarence Cannon, of Mo., chair- 
man, House Appropriations Committee: 
“The cost of the cold war against Com- 
munism exceeds the daily cost of the 
Civil War, the Spanish-American War 
and World War I combined.” 
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ADAMS AT FIRST 


Style Center in Phoenix 


for Men’s and Women’s 
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LEWIS AND CLARK 
COLLEGE 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
* 

SUMMER SESSION: 
JUNE 12 - AUGUST 11, 1950 
1 


Summer study and recreation 
on one of the Northwest's most 
beautiful campuses. Courses 
offered in Drama, Music, Na- 
tural History, Community 
Leadership, Professional Edu- 
cation and Physical Education. 
* 


hadul 





For catalog and of summer 
courses write to the Director of Ad- 
missions, Lewis and Clark College, 
P. O. Box 149, Portland 7, Oregon. 








STORE 
YOUR PRECIOUS 


FURS 
WITH 


BERMAN'S 
505 N. Ist STREET 


FOR BONDED MESSENGER 
CALL 3-7511 or 3-8500 











MeGrew PRINTERY 


PRINTING - ENGRAVING 
BINDING - RULING 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 
TO SCHOOL WORK 


Phone 4-4768 


601 East Adams Street 


PHOENIX ARIZONA 

















COMPLETE LINE 
SCHOOL, OFFICE AND 
ATHLETIC SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


MARSTON SUPPLY COMPANY 


324 N. CENTRAL AVENUE PHOENIX 
Phone 3-5611 





GRADUATION GIFTS 
BIBLES — DEVOTIONAL BOOKS — PRAYER BOOKS 
FICTION — STATIONERY — PENS and PENCILS 


MILLER-STERLING CO. 


19 West Adams 





401 West 
Van Buren 


Formerly Phoenix Motor Co. 








ARIZONA AUTOMOBILE CO. 
C. W. BURNS, President 


BUICK SALES & SERVICE 


621 N. 7th Ave. Phone 3-1101 








Featuring 


BIGELOW CARPETS 


‘Distinction Without Extravagance” 


a= \ ut : 


3236 North Third Street 
Phone 5-5857 


‘ 


WISDOM 


MARK TWAIN 


I want to see the devil, just to set 
my eyes on that person who for untold 
centuries has been the spiritual head 
of 4/5 of the human race and the po- 
litical head of all of it. He surely must 
have executive ability of the highest 
order. 





BENJAMIN DISRAELI 


It is much easier to be critical than 
to be correct. 





“We look forward with great pleas- 
ure...” began an invitation to Win- 
ston Churchill to attend a literary tea 
in Boston during his visit to this 
country last year. “Perhaps you do,” 
Mr. Churchill replied. “As for myself, 
I do not think that an Englishman can 
look forward with pleasure to tea in 
Boston.” 





Relatives are inherited critics.— 
Woodmen of the World. 





DENTAL AIDS: New tooth-powder 
comes in pill form. Put pill in mouth, 
wet toothbrush, scrub teeth. Each pill 
contains an antiseptic. (Grit) 





MEDICINE: New fast-acting pain kill- 
er called Theryl will soon be on the 
market. Doctors say that “comparing 
the new drug with aspirin is like com- 
paring a trotting horse with a jet 
plane.” The drug will be available only 
on a physician’s prescription. (Town- 
send National Weekly) 
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“His Father's a Waiter!” 


ARIZONA TEACHER-PARENT 











1950 SUMMER SESSION 


First Term June 5 — July7 = Second Term July 10 — Aug. 11 


WORKSHOPS IN EDUCATION 


Elementary School Music hours credit, Directed by Helen Schwin, Roosevelt College of Mus Chicago, Ill. JUNE 
9-16 

Industrial Arts in the Elementary School hours credit. Classroom techniques directed by Mrs. Gladys M. Fair, as 
sistant professor of education, A.S.C.; skills in use of ind materials 


Ac 
Axw 


s demonstrated by H Bjerg, assistant pr« 


Elementary School Science 
tior INF 


Elementary School Art 


JNE 


Arizona Materials for Our Schools 


tk Anr Indian Pow-Wow 
\e Jring the Annudi indian \ 


Planning for an Overall Program in Family Life Education 
Supervisor of Homemaking; Mrs. Eva W. S y, Arizona State Supervisor 


Spanish in the Elementary Schools 
Methods and Practices of Teaching Home Nursing 


Band and Choral Clinic 


POST SESSION 


National Workshop 


Coaching School 


OTHER SPECIAL COURSES AND INSTRUCTORS 


Safety Ed--ation erm) William Ball, M.A., director of Safety Education, Kingmar 


Drive: Training 


Audio-Visual Aids, elementar econdar ind administrative 
Abnormal Psychology; Principles of Counseling ‘second tern 
Exceptional Children (second term) Mrs. Lydia Newtor 


Elementary Education 


Machine Shop, Welding, Etc. 


ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE 


AT FLAGSTAFF 











Al Revolutionary New Summer Suit | 
AERMES 


Made from a blend of extra cool 
nylon and fine tropical worsted... 


TAILORED BY HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 


$99 


AERMESH ! Something to get really excited about! Har! 
Schaffner & Marx’s newest discovery — a combination of 
fine wool and strong nylon! The result: a suit that wears 
longer, is light weight and comfortable, drapes beautifully, 
lets in almost 100% more coo! air than conventional 
tropicals. And naturally is wrinkle-resistant. Handsome 
miniature broken check in summery gray, tan, blue or green 


See AERMESH today, get the feel of it—enjoy the wear of it 


FIRST 


Hannys 





